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nw, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
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SUMMER FRUITS. 





“BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


“When scarlet strawberries first were seen 
A bush their clustering leaves between, 
1 thought that never fruit could be 
Delicious as the strawberry. 


When cherries ripened firm and fine, 

The blackbirds shared their feast with mine, 
And summer's sunshine seemed to glow 

On satin skin and heart of snow. 


When threaded close on slender stems 
The currapts gleamed like priceless gems; 
When peaches held the velvet cheek 

The south wind’s coy caress to seek; 


The loveliest which I could net choose, 
Unwilling one fair gift to lose, 

Where frost and fire, and old and new, 
And night and day, and dusk and dew, 


TIad blent to tinge the living sap 
And shape the cup for Nature’s lap. 
Now near and far the apple’s wealth 
Is servitor of joy and health, 


And all along the vineyard’s line 

The purple grapes are sweet as wine, 
For He who pledges daily bread 

With bounty hath our table spread. 

And as the singing winds go by, 

The drifting cdors make reply ; 

And brook and forest, mount and flood, 
Chant, ‘‘Praise the Lord, for He is good.” 
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TOO LATE! 
The editorial of T. W. H. did not arrive 
this week in time for publication. 
i ana 


MARGARET FULLER. 





An interesting conversation on Margaret 
Fuller took place at the closing session of 
the Concord School of Philosophy; those 
who had known her giving their reminis- 
eences of her life and character. Mrs. Howe 
having been prevented by illness from lee- 
turing, Mrs. Cheney accepted the position of 
leader of the conversation, saying that she 
could only hope to be the stick thrown in 
the water around which all things crystal- 
lize. 

Margaret Fuller was one of those great 
beings whose influence still lives. It was 
4 most powerful and blessed influence, 
giving the power and value of life. She 
was conscious of great suffering, yet she 
always felt the infinite power of life. Life, 
the emanation from great souls, made 
literature valuable to her. Her own life, 
her cheering, blessed influence, cannot be 
expressed in words. Once she asked me, 
“Is life rich for you?’ No one had more 
to struggle with in her own nature than 
she. She knew herself perfectly, and spoke 
of herself with rigor. She was a queen; 
she walked the earth like a queen. little 
anecdote illustrates this. Once, when a 
child, she was ordered out of dancing- 
school for misconduct. She tossed her head 
and walked with proud step, and the teach- 
er said, ‘‘Miss Fuller, you shall not walk 
80 superbly. You think yourself General 
Washington.” 

Miss Peabody said that when a child, 
Seven years old, she had great contempt 
for every one else. She really thought she 
was a princess, not her own father’s and 
Mother’s child. But she wholly overcame 
this feeling of pride. Both Mazzini and 
Browning could not recognize this ‘*mon- 
strous me,” this egotism. She changed 
very much in later life. 

Mrs. Cheney continued: Patience be- 
came the watchword of her life. Once in 
4 conversation she spoke sharply, but after- 
Wards made a sweet apology, saying she 
had lost her patience. ‘The ‘sublime les- 
8on of waiting” was one of her favorite 
Phrases. Her religious experience was very 
deep, tender, and ecstatic, made strong 
by this very struggle with self. She was 
‘critic, making criticism the relation to the 
Universal. Often her severe criticisms of- 


fended others, yet they came not from per- 
sonal feeling, but from her ways of look- 
ing at things. She could never have been 
a romancer, because she could not round 
anything out, but her power of narration, 
of describing character, was wonderful. 
She loved personalities, delighting in new 
persons, especially inthe young. Young 
women went to her. 

Miss Peabody spoke of her intercourse 
with gentlemen, which she greatly enjoy- 
ed; but she enjoyed’ the intercourse with 
young women as much. She had a remark- 
able education. Her father was very strong. 
He taught her Latin, and finding her very 
remarkable became very fond of her. He 
was not a favorite in Cambridge. When 
Margaret was twelve years old she receiv- 
ed the professors of Cambridge. Her habit 
of endeavoring to put herself in relation 
with opposite minds was of great benefit, 
especially in conversation. 

Mrs. Cheney, speaking of her education, 
said that she entered so much into the 
classic life that sometimes she could not 
sleep. Everything was vitalized. It always 
troubled her that Diana was Heeate and 
the goddess of purity, but she made the 
meaning real. She lived in Greece and 
Rome. She never studied Greek, but she 
knew the literature of Greece, Rome, and 
Italy while young. German came later, 
when Goethe became an inspiration of her 
life. Still, her love was the Italian. She 
once said, **l ought to have been born in 
Italy.” 

Mrs. Peabody and Mrs. Cheney then con- 
tinued the conversation as follows: ‘Her 
influence in Rome was great. There isa 
wrong impression in regard to her mar- 
riage. The delicacy and fineness of her hus- 
band’s nature gave her trust, repose, and 
happiness. William Story said that Ossoli‘s 
nature was a moral nature, understanding 
and feeling everything in the highest way, 
though he was not highly intellectual. Of 
course, the marriage came like a shock of 
surprise to all, yet when we know all the 
circumstances it seems truly noble. Mar- 
garet was not wholly intellectual; there 
was nothing greater than her devotion to 
her family. She went to New York about 
1840, and there became interested in the 
ause of nationality. Once she laughed 
at the Poles, but she became afterward very 
enthusiastic. At New York she met new 
people, and her life in New York is very 
curious. She gave all her money to a poor 
novelist once, to assist him in publishing 
novels. But economy was not one of her 
virtues. She was brought up in profusion, 
but afterwards she was obliged to feel 
stern rliecessity. 

Once she had a plan of going to Europe, 
and her father promised her the money, if 
she would educate her brothers. This she 
did, giving a great deal of time in the day 
time, receiving company in the evening. 
Then her father moved to Groton, and she 
was obliged to do the work of servants, 
thus having no time for study. Miss Pea- 
body said that she advised Margaret to 
write for the press, and she then wrote an 
article which was given to Mr. Palfrey. 
He thought it was a splendid article, but 
refused it because she had said Words- 
worth must be put: under the pillow, and he 
put another author under his pillow. 
When her father died, and the mother was 
in despair, Margaret rose from a fever and 
did what was to be done. Then, it was 
found that the estate was in a poor condi- 
tion, and she would not take the money 
which she had earned to go to Europe. 
But she was terribly agitated, for she felt 
as if her ideal was given up. This was 
grand, showing the affectionate side of her 
nature. She disliked sewing, saying that 
she thought sewing decidedly immoral. 
Some one remarked that she was a miser- 
able sewer, which much amused the audi- 
ence. She had been a revelation to her 
father and had a fine apprewiation of her 
mother’s character, though the idea was 
common that she did not lave filial regard. 
Mrs. Fuller was a lovely,, religious charae- 
ter. Asa teacher in Providence Margaret's 
loftiness of character came out. When she 
was asked what salary she would have, she 
said, ‘‘How much do you give the Govern- 
or of your State? A teacher deserves as 
much.” She was a fellowy-learner with her 
scholars. Her first tea¢hing of literature 
with young ladies was very delightful to 
her. Her great religious experience was 
in Italy. ! 

How long a time was she connected with 
Mr. Alcott’s school? <A‘ very short time. 
Letters written by Marg:iret Fuller to Mr. 
Alcott were then read. Mr. Alcott’s son- 
net on Margaret Fuller was also read. 





Her great book ‘Woman in the Nine- 





teenth Century,” and her standin regard 
to woman, were spoken of. This book 
holds the full expression of the principles 
of the woman movement, though she is 
said to have taken little interest in the for- 
mal movement. It was perfectly clear in 
her mind. ‘The world waiteth for her 
queen.”’ She would have greatly valued 


‘the opportunities now open to the young. 


Her book has great influence in the West. 
The method is very remarkable, there be- 
ing no outward method, it seems to have 
been brought out in a glow. She was very 
efficient in editing, and undertook the ac- 
cepting or rejecting of articles for the Dial. 
Once she refused an article of 'Thoreau’s, 
the reasons of which were given in a letter. 
She used to write poems occasionally, and 
sometimes read them with great effect in 
conversations. She had a great love of 
music. Beethoven symphonies were a 
world to her. One day she was in the 
Odeon, and a young lady annoyed her by 
talking all thetime. After the music Mar- 
garet said to the young lady: “I want to 
say that I hope in the whole course of your 
life you will never receive so much annoy- 
ance as you have given the last hour.” 
Professor Harris said: **The German in- 
fluence of music impressed Margaret Ful- 
ler more than German ideas. Individual 
development was the great inspiration of 
her life, and in this she could appreciate 
Goethe. But she did not sympathize with 
German thought, and it seems to me that 
she has done more harm than any other 
American to our interpretation of German 
literature. Her estimation of Michael An- 
gelo was the high-water mark of her gen- 
ius. For the positive side of things she 
would be of great use now. Her conver- 
sations on the Greeks and Romans showed 
a wonderful insight.” 

Miss Peabody gave a glimpse into her 
method of conducting conversations. She 
gave out a subject to be studied, and 
studied it herself. Then she began by 
making a statement, and this was wonder- 


ful. There was nothing like her conver- 
sations. She had absolute insight into the 


things of this world, and became an in- 
spirer of a national movement. Mazzini 
and Browning wrote accounts of her, but 
the manuscript being sent, was lost on the 
way. 

Lowell's poem on Margaret Fuller was 
read, and the unfortunate episode between 
them explained. Her criticism was a blight 
upon his career, and very often her criti- 
cism was unkind. She felt her superior- 
ity, and was impatient with people who 
were not half what they ought to be. 

So many of Mrs. Fuller’s contemporaries 
have already passed away that the person- 
al reminiscences of her surviving friends 
have become doubly interesting and im- 
portant. Probably no persons now living 
are so competent to speak of her as Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody and Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

too 
THE “SUMMER MIGRATION” CONSIDERED. 





The general change of residences in sum- 
mer from city to country, and from city 
and country alike to the mountains and the 
seashore, is a practice which, as *“T. W. 
H.” points out, has largely grown up in 
America within the past forty years. But 
it is not peculiar to our own age or nation. 
It is, after all, the adoption of an English 
habit, which I myself can remember as 
long ago as 1828. It was even then cus- 
tomary for the families of English mer- 
chants and manufacturers to spend the 
summer months on the seashore. The 
beautiful villages on the British Channel 
and on the southern coast of England were 
full of boarding and lodging-houses, and 
of cottages for the use of families. I was 
born and reared in the city of Bristol. But 
among the pleasantest recollections of my 
childhood are the rocky hills of Clevedon, 
the sandy beach of Weston, the lofty 
slopes of Whirl Hill, the mysterious ex- 
panse of Kewstock Bay, and the breezy 
common of Olveston. This was before the 
days of railroads. The family carriage or 
roomy stage-coach was the only means of 
conveyance. Doubtless the elass was 
smaller then, and the custom less general 
than now, when facilities of transportation 
have become enlarged and cheapened. But 
the well-defined custom existed, neverthe 
less, and had done so for generations. 

The wealthier class of Englishmen have 
always divided their time between city and 
country; usually having homes in both. 
In the most remote parts of Great Britain, 
the ancient castles and manors of the no- 
bility have been crowded every season with 
gay company, welcoming back their own- 
ers’ families and friends to the ancestral es- 
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tates. Among the middle class, the “town 
house” and **country house” have been rec- 
ognized family appurtenances since the 
days of Miss Austen. Ifthe same was not 
formerly true of New England and the Mid- 
dle States, it has been due to the shortness 
of the summers, the absence of great cities, 
and the inherited simplicity of Puritan 
manners. Yet long before Willis wrote 
his charming society sketches, Saratoga 
gathered its thousands of guests from city 
and country, and all through the South, 
“Springs” and ‘Watering Places” attract- 
ed young and old from the distant planta- 
tions. 

Thus it is not so much the migration 
itself that is new, as the scale on which it 
is now made, and the extent to which it is 
carried. The change now going on from 
**summer-boarders” to “cottagers,”” which 
the Nation has so humorously described, is 
a stage in social development which indi- 
sates a growing love of country life among 
the non-farming classes. This tendency 
seems Lo me one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times. As the cities grow more 
crowded and corrupt, a large proportion of 
those who are compelled to frequent them 
withdraw more and more from convention- 
al excitements, to find in unperverted na- 


ture the pure and healthy influences which | 


their children need. A century hence, not 
only the seashore and the mountains of 
New England, but the equally beautiful 
hill country intervening, will be filled with 
homes of city families who will spend 
their winters in the cities and their sum- 
mers in country houses. 

Doubtless this migration has taken and 
will take new forms, as society grows more 
intelligent and the home more refined. The 
desire for change and variety will make 
our preparations less elaborate, and will 
prevent an exclusive resort year after year 
to one locality. But afterall, local attach- 
ments will spring up, and by a natural se- 
lection some will seek Camden or Newport 
or Mount Desert; others, Stockbridge or 
Lake George or the Thousand Islands or 
Chautauqua. In the next generation, the 
choice will include the seashore of Califor- 
nia and Oregon, the pine-clad cliffs of 
Puget Sound, the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the lofty plains of Mexico. 
In the choice of country residences, as in 
everything else, for Americans, 

No pent-up Utica contracts our powers ; 
The whole unbounded continent is ours. 
H. B. B. 





——f-o— 
IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE. 





In an address before the Washington 
**Universal Franchise Association,” in 1867, 
(since printed), Prof. J. K. H. Willcox, B. 
S., very unequivocally claimed ‘Suffrage 
as aright, not a privilege.’ As editor of 
the Social Science Review, he spoke from 
the standpoint of sociology, basing his ar- 
gument upon the assumption ‘that all hu- 
man affairs are governed by natural laws, 
as true and as fixed as those which govern 
the movements of the heavenly bodies.” 
To this proposition one may say, yes, in 
one sense, no, in another. But those vol- 
uminous sociologists. Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Ward, admit no qualifications. 

Mr. Willcox seems also to be a dynamic 
sociologist, since he claims that, ‘*Prog- 
ress, which is the second law of heaven, is 
towards greater good, freedom, and happi- 
ness; yet “the time when it (the Millenni- 
um) will arrive, depends on our own acts,” 
and it may come in two centuries, or it 
may be put off thousands of years.’ Mean- 
time he exclaims with emphasis,—‘‘In the 
name of God, in the name of justice, of 
science, of humanity, of truth, of freedom, 
I demand the repeal of all laws and the 
abolition of all customs which prevent man 
or woman from using the suffrage accord- 
ing to his or her own judgment and choice.” 

Mr. Ward has not asked anything for 
women in any of these great names. He 
has tried to give scientific reasons why 
they should have the immunities and re- 
sponsibilities of unfettered human beings ; 
but the phrase, “tin the name of science,” 
as applied to him, is mine, not his. Mr. 
Willcox has long beena worker in reforms; 
his position in the above address and other 
documents—notably the ‘fifty reasons”— 
seems fairly entitled to the claim of scien- 
tifie; yet they belong rather to that class 
of writings which aim to enlist intuitions 
and groundwork convictions in their sup- 
port, than to objective verification by sci- 
entific methods. 

As for Mr. Spencer's position in ‘Social 
Staties,” why should we quote his opinions 
prior to 1850, against his matured ‘‘Syn- 
thetic Philosophy” of to-day? 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 

Somerville, N. Jersey. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Dr. EMILY BLACKWELL, of New York, 
is spending her vacation near Squibnocket, 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL is de- 
voting most of August to Northwestern 
Iowa, in Clay, Dickinson, O’Brien, Mone- 
na, Ida, Sac and Carroll Counties. 

ANNIE E. WILSON and ISABELLA M. 
LEYBURN are the editors of the Electra, a 
literary magazine just started in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Miss HELEN A. STEWART. for some 
time a student at Wellesley College, has 
recently been granted a patent on a respi- 
rator. 

Miss GEORGIANA BALL HUGHES, a 
daughter of the late Ball Hughes, sculptor 
of Boston, has achieved quite a reputation 
in London as an artist, where she has lived 
for many years. Her mother is still a res- 
ident of Boston. 

Mrs. Grace A. OLIVER, the author of 
“A Study of Maria Edgeworth,” edits a 
new series called ‘Lives of the Great and 
Good,” the first volume of which, ‘Story 
of Theodore Parker,” is published by Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co. 

Miss EMMA DEWwuuRrRst, formerly a mu- 
sic teacher in De Pauw College, New Al- 
bany, Ind., left a few days ago for Nica- 
ragua, Central America, where she has 
accepted a five years’ contract to teach 
music in an educational institution. 

Mrs. H. 8. NAHMER has recently been 
appointed to fill the vacancy on the board 
of ‘Trustees of the Cummington Library, 
caused by the death of Mr. Arthur Bryant, 
a brother of the poet, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, who founded the library. 

Mrs. M. L. T. HtppeEN sends most en- 
couraging word of the arrangements made 
and making in Vermont, for the lectures 
of Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler in September and 
October. The best men in the State to 
whom she applies usually give friendly 
co-operation. 

AMANDA B. HARrIs, a contributor to 
the Wide Awake, has two series of articles 
gathered into a volume,entitled ‘*Dooryard 
Folks and A Winter Garden,” published by 
D. Lothrop & Co. The first series relates 
to moles, toads, humming-birds, and other 
familiar animals; the second contains sug- 
gestions for making a winter garden by 
forcing the buds of bushes and trees. 

J. THENEN, a new novelist of modern 
Jewish life, is an Austrian lady, who has 
just written two powerful tales, ‘‘Der Sohn 
der Searht” and **Die Wohlthaler.” Both 
portray life in Galicia, in the vein of Fran- 
zos, Sacher-Masoch and Kompert, and re- 
ceive high praise in the Vienna press. 

Mrs. JANE RANDOLPH JEFFERSON, 
Thomas Jefferson’s mother, is to have a 
new granite monument over her grave at 
Charlottesville, Va. The monument bears 
this inscription: “Jane Randolph, wife of 
Peter Jefferson and mother of Thomas 
Jefferson, born in London, 1720. Died at 
Monticello, 1776.” 

Mrs. RUSSELL GREENE is an old lady 
residing on Clifford Street, in Providence, 
R. I. She is eighty-nine years old, does 
all her own work, and recently she white- 
washed a long board fence between her 
own and a neighboring garden. She rises 
every morning at four o'clock, and gets 
her work done before the majority of peo- 
ple are up for the day. 

Miss BERTHA VON HILLERN and MARTA 
J.C. BECKET have paintings in the ‘Miners’ 
and Industrial Exposition,” of Denver, 
Col., which have been much admired by 
artists. They have received fine notices 
from the press. Both these artists will be 
represented in the ‘Cincinnati Industrial 
Exposition” to open September 5, and 
will have “illustrations” in the catalogue. 
Also will have paintings in the coming 
‘*New England M. and M. I. Exposition,” 
in the Milwaukee, and in the Chicago Ex- 
positions. 

Mrs. MAry B. WELCH, wife of President 
Welch, of the State Agricultural College, 
Iowa, has been for years Professor of Doe 
mestic Economy in that institution. She 
has recently returned from Europe, where 
she went to learn, if possible, something 
that would be helpful to her department. 
The Iowa Register says: The justice and 
intelligence of woman’s plea for the ballot 
has seldom been stated as cogently and ap- 
pealingly as they are given in the letter 
from Mrs. Mary B. Welch, which was read 
in a woman suffrage meeting in Des 
Moines, yesterday. We print it elsewhere, 
and it will be read with very great inter- 
est in Iowa, and have far more than a State 
circulation. 





OUR HEROINES. 





I oftentimes think what a noble work for 
humanity our army of working girls is do- 
ing. The next generation of working wom- 
en will bless them for their patient pioneer 
work. Only within the last half century 
have women pushed themselves into the 
various avocations which had before been 
monopolized by our brothers, who, having 
both the capital and experience, gave to 
their sisters only the menial places with 
hard work and little pay. With the meek 
submission characteristic of the women of 
fifty years ago, they accepted the lowly 
position, and worked long and hard and 
well, only to find that the miserable pit- 
tance paid them would barely support life. 

My blood boils with indignation when I 
think of the employers who have grown 
rich off the labors of these thousands of 
defenceless women. Think of the hun- 
dreds of girls in our stores whose salary 
is only four dollars a week. Out of that 
they must pay board, room-rent,fuel, lights 
and washing, and besides are required to 
dress stylishly. Even the cheapest day 
board is three dollars per week. ‘That 
leaves the magnificent sum of one dollar 
for all these other expenses. Is it any 
wonder that many of these girls in sheer 
desperation are forced into a life of shame? 
then we talk of the alarming increase 
of prostitution. Ah! well do these girls 
know that the men who will not pay them 
fifty cents more per week for their imost 
faithful work will give them a life of tem- 
porary ease and luxury for their woman- 
hood, and that, too, under the guise of ten- 
derest love, for which every woman’s heart 
longs so intensely. The lives of those girls, 
besides being full of poverty and toil, are 
so desolate, so barren of the sunlight of 
human love! Is it so very strange that 
they sometimes fall? 

Many atime, when I see these employ- 
ers subscribe large sums to the church, it 
seems to me to be blood-money. Surely, 
surely, to many of these self-righteous 
Pharisees who take human labor at the 
merest pittance six days of the week, and 
on the seventh fall down upon cushioned 
stools, crying, ‘‘Lord, be merciful to us 
miserable sinners,” will come the declara- 
tion of Christ: ‘‘Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay 
tithes of mint and anise and cummin, and 
have omitted the wrightier matters of the 

. law, judgment, mercy, and faith. Ye 
make clean the outside of the cup and of 
the platter, but within ye are full of ex- 
tortion and excess.” 

Perchance, on the Judgment Day, when 
God’s light shall flash so clearly upon the 
record of our lives, these poor girls whom 
we shun and condemn as the very lowest 
of human kind will point not alone to the 
seducer as the author of their sin, but also 
to those respectable Christian employers, 
who drove them into that terrible life by 
their starvation wages. 

But the day is fast approaching when 
sex will no longer detérmine wages. Wom- 
an is pushing herself forward in every 
avenue of business life. She has risen from 
the poor shop-girl into the proprietor of 
dry-goods and millinery stores. Instead of 
being only the copyist of tiresome law-pa- 
pers, she has risen to the dignity and com- 
mands the fees of the first-class lawyer. 
Instead of the ridiculed and scorned medi- 
cal student, she practises among our best 
families, and instructs by her papers and 
books even the superior sex in her pro- 
fession. From the humble, ill-paid school- 
teacher of a half-century since, we see her 
rising to the important position of county 
and city superintendent, and she is com- 
pelling, by her patient labor so faithfully 
performed, a larger compensation. And 
in every other department where women 
are laboring, by their faithful devotion to 
their emnployer’s interests, by their work, 
which even employers themselves acknowl- 
edge could not be better done, they are 
compelling respect and admiration. ‘Their 
worth as workmen is becoming proverbial, 
and their wages are advancing. Oh! my 
sisters! you patient, humble toilers, de- 
spair not. A brighter day is dawning. 
Your painstaking work has not been in 
vain. Watched with a jealousy and preju- 
dice almost equal to the hatred of the Chi- 
nese, you and your labor bravely have 
stood the test. Already—although your 
work of fifty years has had to bear com- 
parison with masculine work perfected by 
long generations of the accumulated wis- 
dom of fathers and sons—the world of em- 
ployers acknowledges your eminent fitness 
and worth in all the avocations in which 
you are laboring. Your reputation once es- 
tablished, the corresponding wages must 
follow. 

All honor to the brave pioneers in this 
woman movement! Honor to the men and 
women of wealth and influence and brains, 
who have given their money and time in 
advocating the advancement of women. 
Honor to the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, which, 
for years, has stood the sneers and scoffs, 
and oftentimes the unworthy blame, of the 
unthinking masses, and yet has calmly and 
steadily advanced, in the face of all this 
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opposition, until it has worked a revolu- 
tion in our Republic, raising woman high- 
er than she ever stood before, until now she 
is almost the recognized equal of her 
brother. 

All honor to all the different means by 
which woman and her condition have been 
improved. But to our grand host of work- 
ing women, after all, must be given the 
greater praise. ‘They have indeed ‘*work- 
ed out their own salvation.” ‘The years of 
unremitting toil have been long and weary. 
The prejudice against them has been deep- 
rooted and bitter. The ridicule has cut 
like a knife a hundred times. The wages 
have been miserably scant and employers 
hard to please. ‘The limbs have ached un- 
til the eyes swim and the head grows diz- 
zy. Exeruciating pain in the back has tor- 
tured for hours the poor victims, and yet 
they have smiled at it all. With brave 
hearts and unmurmuring lips, they have 


worked thus day after day, until the 
days have lengthened into years. And 


thus hundreds of them are working still. 
These women are indeed heroines, whose 
praise is rarely sung. But the future wom- 
an, who will reap what they have so pa- 
tiently and lovingly sown, will read of 
their struggles with misting eyes and puls- 
ing heart. 

Courage, my sisters! your life-work is 
indeed noble, and your reward will be 
great. MADAME CHARLTON-EDIOLM, 

Omaha, Neb. 
> _- 


CHARLES DICKENS AND GEORGE ELIOT: A 
COMPARISON. 


The majority of novel-readers will per- 
haps agree that Dickens gives cheerful, 
hopeful, ennobling views of life, and that 
George Eliot is sad, even despairing. It 
is worth while to seek the causes of popu- 
lar impressions. 

Dickens looks at people in precisely the 
same way that the average reader does. 
He does not make us sorry for the people 
we do not like. We love the lovable, and 
he gives us some characters that are all 
lovable. We enjoy our own gentle com- 
passion for Tom Pinch and Ruth, while 
we admire the sweet, simple beauty of 
their unselfishness. ‘They are our friends, 
and Dickens does not trouble us by dis- 
closing any traits that make them disa- 
greeable. The people whom we like in 
Dickens, we like thoroughly. Those whose 
faults and sins impress us most are those 
for whom he arouses no feeling of personal 
sympathy. 

Contradiction and disappointment are 
not hopeful. To become strongly inter- 
ested in a character, and then see unlovely 
characteristics develop, is not a cheerful 
experience; but if, from the first, a char- 
acter is disagreeable, then the development 
of evil is a justification of dislike, and may 
point a most edifying moral. Dickens sel- 
dom makes our likes and dislikes clash, so 
we close his books with an undisturbed 
approval; we admire the admirable, love 
the lovely, sympathize with the suffering, 
and let the evil go, with at most a not un- 
comfortable indignation. 

Little Nell, Kit, Oliver, Nancy, Tom, 
Ruth, Little Dorrit, dear Dame Trot, and 
Agnes are of the same humanity with our- 
selves. We love them. We draw help 
from the strong, and feel chivalrous in our 
espousal of the cause of the weak. But 
the bad are nothing to us. They are use- 
ful only as a contrast and means of disci- 
pline to our friends; and our friends sur- 
vive the discipline, and profit by it, ina 
truly gratifying manner. 

Dickens wrote to satisfy; but the satis- 
faction is partly selfish. We like him, not 
because he tells the truth, but because he 
tells pleasant truths and half truths. Per- 
haps Steerforth is the strongest exception 
to his usual treatment of characters, and 
yet a close examination shows that the ap- 
parent exception not only proves, but il- 
lustrates, the rule. 

Jeorge Eliot pays less apparent atten- 
tion to the effect of her characters on the 
reader's pleasure. She shows us life as 
she sees it to be. Dickens presents his 
best characters subjectively, his worst 
ones objectively. George Eliot takes us to 
the inner life of all, good and bad. Many 
of her characters contribute little to our 
enjoyment, and yet they claim our inter- 
est. Even those who pain us most, assert 
their kinship to ourselves. Baldassarre was 
a demon of revenge. It is likely that he 
had always been selfish, even in his kind- 
ness to Tito. He has no compunction for 
the pain his revenge will cause innocent 
hearts. Yet we feelhis sorrows. Wesuf- 
fer in his feverish eagerness and pain, in 
his disappointment, his weary waiting, the 
very rage of his grief. We feel with him 
the pain of it all. We suffer with him, 
though he never once gives us pleasure. 
We are forced to recognize to the full his 
humanity. His passions claim kinship, 
and we acknowledge their claim. 

So with Tito, with Arthur and Hetty, 
with Gwendolen, with even uninteresting 
Mr. Casaubon. Their very wrongness was 
essentially human. Those who fell, fell 





through most human weaknesses. The 








pain is in their failure to develop toward 
our ideal of humanity. We see them held 
back by their own weakness. We recog- 
nize the germ as not unpromising, but the 
growth disappoints our wishes. And the 
failures are not thrown into the shade by 
the successes. It is grand—the develop- 
ment of Adam's manhood, of Dinah’s wom- 
anhood, of Seth’s patient, faithful life; 
but it in no degree softens or makes us 
forget the pain of other lives. 

To this recognition of humanity in 
George Eliot’s characters, Grandcourt is, 
I think, the only exception. The lack of 
human sympathy in this case is why we 
feel little but relief at his horrible death. 
For the same reason, our sense of Gwendo- 
len’s remorse is weak. We have a feeling 
that after all she only wished to be rid of 
a fiend, while the climax of the course of 
wrong which called for her repentance was 
that she willed the death of a huinan be- 
ing. B. Le 8. 

Boston, Mass. 

ote 


BRAVE WOMEN IN ST. JOSEPH. 


St. JOSEPH, Ney., AUGUST 13, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

This is a beautiful city—picturesque and 
healthy. Although the weather is warm, 
the nights are cool, and the air is dry and 
pure. 

Fruits and flowers abound, and the busi- 
ness energy is something very surprising. 
Here are sixty millions of trade annually. 
Eight or ten railroads centre here. ‘The 
new Union depot is a magnificent struct- 
ure, four hundred feet long, and does 
honor to the town. 

We have some very warm friends of the 
cause here, people of fine culture and rare 
ability. Rey. A. F. Abbott, of the Church 
of the Unity, a most brilliant and logical 
speaker, has drawn to himself and his peo- 
ple the brain of St. Joseph. His frank and 
earnest advocacy of our cause has been of 
vast service. ‘The Woman’s C. T. U. is an 
important factor in the work. We have 
also a **Band of Hope,” and Mr. Abbott is 
invited to address us in September. 

[ have lectured twice in Unity to highly 
intelligent audiences, and we are to have 
Mrs. Willard, of The Signal, soon. She 
has informed me that she is an ardent ad- 
vocate of woman’s right to the ballot, and 
indeed, she strongly endorsed these views 
at the State W. C. T. U. Association. A 
sketch of my address I have sent to the 
JOURNAL. 

[ had an interview with Mrs. Brown, of 
Greeley, Colorado, who is engaged in 
sheep-raising, and has a large ranch there. 
She has sold her stock on this ranch for 
$12,000, and has leased the ranch for five 
years for $1,800 a year, and has received 
$5,000 for the use of the ranch, and the 
$12,000 down. She has again invested $2,- 
500 in a stock company (at Greeley) in 
sheep. She isa bright litthe woman, and 
manages farms in Minnesota also. <Ac- 
cording to the law in that State, she has 
all her late husband’s personal property, 
and the use of all his real estate during her 
life. 

A Mrs. Bayles is here—a pioneer in tele- 
graphy. For twenty-five years she has 
supported herself and children at the wires. 
She is a noble woman suffrage worker, de- 
voted to temperance, charity, and mission- 
ary work, intelligent and brave. She de- 
serves all honor. Her daughters are ex- 
perts in the telegraph offices, refined, cul- 
tured girls, now supporting their little 
mother, and a power in Unity Church and 
Club. The best books and real gems of 
art impart a rare charm to their home. A 
beautiful actress also gives her aid to our 
cause, and paints exquisitely. Her sister, 
Mrs. Rutherford, of New York, has drawn 
the first prize in pottery-decoration at Cin- 
cinnati. She was pronounced the most 
beautiful woman of America by Prince 
Alexis. 

Mrs. Dr. Colt, a homeopathic practition- 
er, also one of us, gives most admirable es- 
says on woman’s equality with man, and 
illustrates triumphantly her claims. 

Other noble women here excel as artists, 
writers, and musicians. Mrs. Dr. Runcie, 
a niece of Robert Dale Owen, writes mu- 
sic. I close with mention of a lady, Julia 
Van Dyne, once a servant-girl here. Be- 
ing capable, upright, and enterprising, she 
went to Leadville some few years since. 
She established a boarding-house, managed 
it successfully, investing in mines, and 
industriously pursuing her occupation of 
furnishing good food for hungry citizens. 
Drawing at last $50,000 from the Banks of 
Leadville, she sought the schools of the 
East, entered a ladies’ seminary, and under- 
went a thorough course of useful study. 
This spring she returned to St. Joseph. 
She is now teaching ‘“‘without money and 
without price” all the girls who labor as 
house-servants (or *thelps,”’ as we Eastern 
people say) whom she can induce to de- 
vote certain hours to study the common 
branches of practical education. She is 
founding a school for her working sisters. 
This grand woman is a worthy champion 
of the doctrines of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is a living rebuke to the fashionable, 
useless class who ‘‘feed on the roses, and 
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sleep in the lilies of life; idle drones in 
the great toiling hive of humanity. 

The West is ours. Progression is rapid. 
Contrasting the advance of ideas of wom- 
an’s political and social influence with 
the apathy I witnessed in 1861 in New 
York, I felt on reaching Kansas City that 
this was a new heaven and a new earth. 
HELEN RICH. 


oo 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT ISCHIA. 


A correspondent of the London Daily 
News, describing the earthquake at Ischia, 
says the sufferers were generally so stupe- 
fied that they had lost almost all sensation. 
They underwent severe amputations and 
operations without uttering a sound. ‘The 
uninjured persons who began to drop into 
the public square at 7 A. M. on Sunday 
appeared perfectly crazed. One man, a 
lemonade-seller, who had with his own 
hands dug out the corpses of his three chil- 
dren, neither wept nor gave any other sign 
of emotion, but offered the ‘lemonade to 
passers-by, refusing payment. A woman 
who underwent an operation with perfect 
calmness, merely said when it was finish- 
ed, “I had five children, and they are all 
dead, even the baby of eighteen months, 
who was so pretty.” Another, meeting an 
acquaintance, said in a quite ordinary 
tone, ‘*My father, mother, and three of my 
children are dead.’’ Another led a little 
girl by the hand, saying, ‘Your mother 
and brothers are dead, and now we two are 
alone.” No one screamed, no one cried. 
A Neapolitan gentleman, who had lost his 
two daughters, sat on the sea-beach im- 
movable asa statue. The Duke and Duch- 
ess of Calabritto sat calmly waiting till 
the corpse of their little son should be ex- 
cavated; and the Duchess, when asked if 
she had any other children, replied with 





a simple ‘No.’ 
oo 


THE PENALTY OF DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


A printed slip which has been lying in 
my suffrage scrap-book for years reads as 
follows: 

The members of the Forty-second Con- 
gress raised their own salaries from $5,000 
to $7,500, and rejected an amendment to 
the same bill which proposed to raise the 
salaries of the female employés of the Goy- 
ernment from $900 to $1,200. 

‘“lhey dared to do this because women 
have, no votes,” is the comment of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, No. 700 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


East Orange, N. J. c. ©. 
— Se 


MUMOROUS. 
“Kind of bilious,warn’t he?” said a coun- 
try man on seeing a terra-cotta bust of 
Dante. 

Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, is re- 
ported as saying that the Pilgrim Fathers 
first fell upon their knees and then upon 
their aborigines. 

A Fiench lion-tamer quarrelled with his 
wife, a powerful virago, and was chased by 
her all around his tent. On being sorely 
pressed, he took refuge in the cage among 
the lions. ‘Oh, you contemptible coward!” 
she shouted, ‘‘come out if you dare!” 

“No,” said Mrs. McGill, ‘*we didn’t cele- 
brate All Fools’ Day at our house. ‘The 
*Squire never pays any attention to legal 
hollow days; and as for me, I feel just as 
foolish one day as another.”—Marathon 
Independent. 


“What's that, John? is that the stage 
coming?’ asked the summer hotel pro- 
prietor of the porter. ‘Yes, sir, I guess it 
is.” ‘*Then hurry up and put some ether 
under the bulb of that thermometer on the 
porch; they’ll be here pretty quick, and 
we must have it down to /5, at least.”— 
Lowell Citizen. 


Willie has a four-year-old sister Mattie, 
who complained to mam™a that her but- 
ton shoes were hurting her. ‘*Why, Mat- 
tie, you've put them on the wrong feet.” 
Puzzled and ready to ery, she made an- 
swer, ‘“*What’ll I do, mamma? They’s all 
the feet I’ve got.” 

John Wesley wus preaching in a chapel 
in England, the altar being at the rear and 
the pew near the pulpit. A man in the 
front pew was’sound asleep, and Wesley 
dropped the ,Bible upon his head. ‘The 
man, awakening, looked up to the high pul- 
pit, when Wesley, addressing him, said, 
‘*Brother, if you won't hear the word of 
God, you shall feel it.” 

A lady had in her employ an excellent 
girl, who had one fault. Her face was 
never clean. Mrs. ——tried to tell her to 
wash her face without offending her, and 
at last she resarted to strategy: ‘*Do you 
know, Bridget,” ‘she remarked in a confi- 
dential way, “itis said if you wash your 
face every day in hot, soapy water, it will 
make you beautiful.” ‘*Will it?” answer- 
ed the wily Bridgét; “sure, it’s a wonder 
ye never tried it, nva’am.” 











“UNBIDDEN GUESTS are often welcomest when 
they are gone.’”’ Disease is an unbidden guest 
which Kidney-Wort «almost invariably “shows 
the door.” Here is a @ase in point: ‘Mother has 
recovered,’’ wrote an Kilinois girl to her Eastern 
relatives. “She took ,bitters for a long time, but 
without anv good. Siowhen she heard of the 
virtues of Kidney-Wort she got a box and it 
completely cured her, ‘so that she can do as much 
work now as she could before we moved West. 
Since she got well every one about here is taking 
%.” ; 

Mvcu distress and !sickness attributed to dys- 
pepsia and chronic diarrhoea is occasioned by 
humor in the stomacyh. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the remedy. 





Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA —Is designed to meet 
the wants of those who need a medicine to bujlq 
thgm up, give them an appetite, purify their blood 
and oil up the machinery of their bodies, No 
other article takes hold of the system and jj 
exactly the spot like Hood's Sarsaparilla, It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the hy. 
man body through the blood, giving to all re~ 
newed life and energy. $1 a bottle; six for $5, 
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THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written ati. 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States ang 
Dominion of Canada, 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro. 
posed advertisements, 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation tg 
transact his advertising business through us unless 





it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser docs not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi. 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, within 
the limits which he prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL‘ CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposte Tribune Building, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equailed the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinat 

the case, proper use of this remedy will 


() it. 
PILES THIS distressing com- 
® plaint is very a_t to be 
licated with constipation. Kidney-Wortf, 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly|5 


ures all kinds of Piles even when physicians iz 
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d medicines have before failed. 
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DM ONE IN THREE HAS THEM“ 
Andthink the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles, Lr. Graves’ Heart Regu!ator has goud record. 
PERICARDITIS, or Infiammation of 
heart case. (7a: Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulatur,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart, (very common) 
PALPITATION, ©. Graves’ Regulator is a sure re medu, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Jleart Regulator shows great resuliss 
AStTartTLIxeG Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a specific. $1, 
per bottle, six pottles for §5. by express. Send 

stamp for physicians’ treatise on these discases, 

In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplesaness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has nv equal, 
YF. E. InGaAs, Sole Am. Agcnt, Concord, N. H. 

“r3old by allLeading Druggists..23 (4) 
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Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augus' 





A WEEK, $12 « day ath ily made. C 
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MILD WER CURES.— 
UMPHREYS’ 
OMEOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years,—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple. Sofe and Sure Med cines for the p>ovle 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURES, PRICE. 
41. Fevers, Congestion. Inflamations,.... .25 
vorm Colic,.. .25 
























2. Worms, Worm Fever, 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants 25 
4. Diarrhea of Vhildren or Adults...... -25 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. x 14 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... 25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis.............. 25 
&. Neuralgix, Toothache, laceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo .25 
0. Dyspensia, Viliious Stomach,.. .... .25 
1. Suppressed or Painful Period -25 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,..... 25 
3. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
4. Salt Rineum, Erysipelas, Eruntions, .25 
5. Rheumatiem, Rheumatic l’ains,.. . .25 
&. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
7. Piles, Biind or Bleeding......... - 60 
9. Catarrh., acute or chronic; Influenz: 5 
%. Whooping Congh, violent coughs... .50 
4. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
7. Kidney Diserse,.....cccccccceeeceeees BO 
3. Nervous Debilit esccceccescoese d 
0. U-inary Weakness, Wetting the bed .50 
2. Di of the Heart, Paipi ation. 1.00 





ease 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case,o*sin- * 
le Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
nd for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease &c. 
(at pages), also Lilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Hmoehreys’ Homeopatiiic Med 
fcine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York- 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave: 
and Eleventh 8t.; Washington, D. C. 


Maine. 








a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out 
fit free. y 9 + sal H. Hatuett & Co., Portland 
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DR. HAMMOND’S ESTIMATE OF WOMEN. 


I once heard a grave, thoughtful man 
say that he only needed to hear a man’s 
opinion of women, and he knew exactly 
the kind of women that man had in his 
nome. It is a fact with few. perhaps no 
exceptions, that men fori their opinions of 
women from the women they have known 
most intimately, usually from their own 
mothers and sisters and wives. On this 
principle, we may infer that Dr. Hammond 
has been very unfortunate. 

He asserts in *‘Women in Polities,” in 
the North American Review, that ‘women 
eannot reason abstractly,” **cannot reason 
exactly,” “‘cannot understand the necessity 
of making correct statements,” that they 
are “entirely wanting in that type of men- 
tal organization known as the judicial 
mind.” He says they are creatures of 
emotion,—that ‘ta peculiar neurotic condi- 
tion called the hysterical is ingrafted on the 
organization of woman,” which, though it 
“is the cause of all the most charming fea- 
tures of woman's character and disposi- 
tion,” “‘yet, as it is at any moment, and 
often from slight causes, liable to burst 
out into unexpected and uncontrollable 
paroxysms,” therefore “its possession en- 
tirely unfits woman for emergencies or 
difficult situations in general.” He savs, 
“She is not unlike a package of dynamite, 
harmless until disturbed, but then extreme- 
ly dangerous, of course,” and he reaches 
the conclusion that ‘those offices where 
force of intellect and judgment are re- 
quired, must ever continue to be occupied 
by men.” 

One cannot help asking, what sort of 
women has Dr. Hammond known, to form 
such an estimate of the sex? 

A man who has had a noble mother, 
who governed her family firmly and just- 
ly, who taught her children self-control 
and integrity, and every virtue, as well as 
helped them in their tough lessons in arith- 
metic and algebra (many a mother has 
done all this), could never have spoken of 
women as Dr. Hammond has done. A 
man who has had scholarly and self-reli- 
ant sisters who have made paths for them- 
selves in the world; who has a wife of 
well-balanced character and fine culture, 
interested in the questions which interest 
him, whose judgment is sound and whose 
counsel he has learned to value (there are 
many such wives as this) ,—a mun so blessed 
eould never have written so narrow and 
unjust and insulting an article as Dr. 
Hammond has written about women. Such 
opinions come from men who have had 
weak, ignorant mothers, frivolous sisters, 
and silly, hysterical wives. 

Dr. Hammond is, perhaps, entitled to 
some slight excuse for his low opinion of 
the capacity and character of women, be- 
cause, as a physician, he has had a more 
intimate acquaintance with that sickly, 
feeble-minded class of women who are 
“forever calling the doctor,” than with the 
healthy, strong, brave, capable women 
who seldom see a doctor's face, because 
they keep themselves and families well in 
body, mind, and soul. There is a large 
class of women of this kind, about whom 
Dr. Hammond seems to know nothing; 
women who can speak the exact truth, 
whose emotions never control their judg- 
ments, who are not subject to that ‘“pecul- 
iar neurotic condition called the hysteri- 
eal,” which Dr. Hammond boldly asserts 
isa ‘normal feature of woman’s being ;” 
women who can reason a good deal better 
than Dr. Hammond has done in the before- 
mentioned article, and certainly could 
never “jump” more wildly at conclusions 
than he has jumped in pronouncing women 
hysterical, dynamitic, unreliable, etc., ete., 
because he has seen several such women. 

As justly might women reason that stu- 
pidity and selfishness and meanness are 
“normal features” of men, as these quali- 
ties ‘*have existed since the earliest histor- 
ical period in men of all nations.” ‘The 
sound, sensible, reliable, self-controlled 
women whom the doctor ignores, reject 
the woman he has pictured as in any way 
typical of the sex. These superior women, 
not his hysterical specimens, are the ones 
who are likely to be called upon to fill 
places requiring ‘force of intellect,” and 
they will certainly be able to bear all the 
responsibilities which they accept, though 
they may lack those ‘‘most charming fea- 
tures of woman’s character and dis posi- 
tion” which, according to Dr. H., are due 
to “that peculiar neurotic condition called 
the hysterical.” No matter,—it is not to 
be charming to doctors, or to men in gen- 
eral, that women exist. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Hammond must find 
some other basis of classification than sex, 
in order to determine who shall govern and 
who must be governed. There are too 
Many superior women,—reasoning, capa- 
ble, wise, strong women,—on the one hand, 
and too many inferior, weak, gross, des- 
potie and dangerous men, on the other 
hand, to make classification according to 
sex practical or safe or endurable. It 
heeds no weighing of brains after a man is 
dead to decide if he was capable of gov- 
erning. Conduct in life is a better evidence 
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of capacity than the weight of dead brain. 
If a little school-mistress governs and in- 
structs sixty boys and girls, where a good- 
sized man failed, where the man was insult- 
ed and resisted and overcome, the world 
doesn’t care a strawif his body and his 
brain outweigh hers. ‘They did not weigh 
an atom in the facts if the man failed and 
the woman succeeded. Results prove more 
than speculations and theories. 

Dr. Hammond may find a salve for his 
rheumatic ‘“‘opinion” that this woman,suf- 
frage *‘revolution should be arrested,” and 
even “should go backward,” in the fact 
that revolutions, though with many a hitch 
and many a fault, certainly move onward 
toward the right. If women should come, 
some time, to help men govern States, as 
they have already come to govern schools, 
it will be because they are capable, and 
because it was best for the interests of all 
concerned, and because men saw that it 
was best, and called them to the place. 

Detroit, Mich. HELEN P. JENKINS. 

++ 
ROUGH HANDLING OF CHILDREN. 


The Cincinnati Lancet and Clinic says: 
The causes of joint diseases in childhood 





are frequently obscure, but this much is 
certain, that the rough handling which 
children receive at the hands of ignorant 
parents or careless nurses has much to do | 
with the matter. Stand on any street cor- 
ner and notice how children are handled. 
Here comes a lady with a three-year-old 
girl; she is walking twice as fast as she 
should, and the child is over-exerting itself 
to keep pace; every time the child lags, 
the mother gives it a sudden and unexpect- 
ed lurch which is enough to throw its 
shoulder out, to say nothing of bruising 
the delicate structures of the joints; a 
gutter is reached; instead of giving the 
little toddler time to get over in its own 
way or properly lifting it, the mother 
raises it from the ground by one hand, its 
whole weight depending from one upper 
extremity, and with a swing which twists 
the child’s body as far around as the joints 
will permit, it is landed, after a course of 
four or five feet through the air, on the 
other side. 

Here is a girl twelve years old with a 
baby of a year in her arms. ‘The babe sits 
on the girl’s arm without support to its 
back. ‘This would be a hard enough posi- 
tion to maintain were the girl standing 
still, but she is walking rapidly, and the 
little one has to gather the entire strength 
of its muscular system to adapt itself to 
its changing base of support, to say noth- 
ing of adjusting its little body to sudden 
leaps and darts on the part of its wayward 
nurse. Sometimes during a sudden ad- 
vance you will see a part of the babe a 
foot in advance of its head and trunk, 
which have to be brought up by a power- 
ful and sudden action of the muscles of 





the trunk and neck. 
Probably not one child in one hundred is 
properly handled. 


Itis no doubt well to direct public at- | 


tention to this matter. Might not the So- 

ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 

dren issue a leaflet of warning for general 

circulation, and perhaps thus save many 

little ones from strains and bruises, and 

perhaps permanent injury? Cc. C. H. 
E. Orange, N J. 





oo 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Kentucky election on Monday re- 
sulted in the choice of Proctor Knott 
(Dem.) for Governor by a majority of 
about 30,000. The complexion of the Leg- 
islature is not changed. The popular vote 
was in favor of calling a State Constitu- 
tional Convention. 


Mr. Parnell is reported to have said re- 
cently, when asked how he was affected 
by the papal excommunication, ‘‘I don’t 
know what it will do for me in the next 
world, but it has made my fortune in this.” 
His testimonial fund is rapidly nearing the 
intended sum of $125,000, while before the 
Pope’s circular was issued there was little 
prospect of its ever reaching $50,000. 

“The more I study the subject,” said a 
well-known citizen of Massachusetts, re- 
cently, ‘tthe more fully I am convinced 
that our State Prison policy has a direct 
tendency to make hardened criminals.” 
This is so grave a charge that it is entitled 
to the most serious consideration. Con- 
finement in the State Prison is the punish- 
ment for along list of offences, and all who 
are convicted of any of them are sent to 
the Concord prison. Many who are sent 
thither and to similar prisons in other 
States are not criminals, but in some un- 
guarded moment, or under unusual tempta- 
tions or influences, they break the laws, 
and are sent to the State Prison, where 
they are compelled to mingle with those 
who are known as hardened and profession- 
al criminals, so to speak. The contact is 
not only hurtful, but those who know that 
they are not criminals feel that they are 
disgraced by the association. 





Hon. James. G. BLarne is, as everyone knows 
a resident of Augusta, Maine, although he was 
born in Pa. Mr. Blaine is not reputedly a kins- 
man of Mr. F. W. Kinsman, of Augusta, 
although there may be some remote ties between 
the gentlemen. Be that as it may, however, Mr. 
Kinsman writes to say, “Almost every day I 
receive testimonials similar to the one enclosed.” 
That testimonial was from a man who had been 
cured of heart disease 4 using Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator. This remedy never fails. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THREE LADDIES. 





BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 





O sailors sailing north, 
Where the wild white surges roar, 
And fierce winds and strong winds 
Blow down from Labrador— 
Have you seen my three brave laddies, 
My merry, red-cheeked laddies ; 
Three bold, adventurous laddies, 
On some tempestuous shore? 


O sailors sailing south, 
Where the seas are calm and blue, 
And light clouds, and soft clouds, 
Are floating over you, 
Say, have you seen my laddies, 
My three bright winsome laddies, 
My brown-haired, smiling laddies, 
With hearts so leal and true? 


O sailors sailing east, 
Ask the sea-gulls sweeping by; 
O sailors sailing wes’, 
Ask the eagles soaring high, 
If they have seen my laddies, 
My careless, heedless laddies, 
Three debonair voung laddies, 
Beneath the wide, wide sky? 


O sailors, if you find them, 
I’ray send them back to me; 
For them the winds go sighing 
Through every maple tree— 
For these three wandering laddies, 
My tender, bright-eyed laddics, 
The laughter-loving laddies, 
Whom they no longer see. 


There are three men who love me, 
Three men with bearded lips; 
But oh! ye gallant sailors 
Who sail the sea in ships— 
In elf-land, or in cloud-land, 
Or on the dreamland shore, 
Can you find the little laddies 
Whom I can find no more? 
Three quiet, thoughtfal laddies, 
Three merry, winsome laddies, 
Three rollicking, frolicking laddies, 
On any far-off shore? Christian Union. 


a oe 
THREE PAIRS OF PETS. 





BY BETH. 


We have had three odd sets of pets. 

The first pair were two horned toads 
from California. 

The little boy called them Mr. and Mrs. 
Tanner, becanse one could not be pre- 
vailed upon to eat a morsel. The plump- 
est of flies did not tempt his palate. He 
seemed bent on starving himself, while 
Mrs. Tanner would snap a dozen flies a 
day. Mamma called them Mrs. Tanner's 
lamb-chops. 

Mr. Tanner, after months of fasting, ac- 
tually starved himself todeath. Mrs. Tan- 
ner grew plump each day, but as the win- 
ter came, and the flies grew scarce, we be- 
came tired of so ravenous a boarder, and 
Harry dumped Mrs. Tanner into a jar of 
alcohol. 

Two other pets were tiny strawberry 
birds, whose plumage looked the color of 
strawberries. They came from Japan, and 
we named them Romeo and Juliet. They 
would jump from perch to perch, all day, 
singing in baby voice such a sweet war- 
ble! 

Then there were brought into our hall 
one morning by the expressman two 
cheery mocking-birds, raised by a friend 
in the southern part of California. They 
had been two days and two nights on the 
journey, and of the generous provision 
made for them only the shell of a pear 
and one grape were left. They were as 
dirty as two little pigs that hadn’t been 
eared for for forty-eight hours. Neverthe- 
less they called out a brave salutation 
before the cage was deposited,—a harbin- 
ger of many a sweet song since returned 
for our care. 

We named them Moody and Sankey, in 
honor of their sweet mission. They are 
namesakes which any evangelist would 
he proud to acknowledge, filling the house 
with praise. 





Tue Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Old Gold, Navy 
Blue, Seal Brown Diamond Dyes give perfect 
results. Any fashionable color 10 cents. 





Singers’ Weleame 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 


Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs, 


BY L. O. EMERSON. 
Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs,Glees. 
Hymn Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 


besides many melodious Exercises and Easy Airs for 
the Elementary course. 


Price 75 Cents. 
Liberal reduction for quantities. 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. Emerson's 
last, and, presumabln, his best Singing Class book, is 
a new and fresh compilation perfect in melody and 
harmony, and there is a great variety of subjects in 
its 192 pages. 

100 attractive pieces of secular music (song’s, duets, 
giees, ete.) provide for the useful practice of choirs 
and classes. 

50 pieces of sacred music (hymn tunes and anthems) 
are quite sufficient for the new music of a choir for 
one year. 

New features in the elementary course will com- 
mend themselves to teachers. Every wide-awake 
singing class teacher will be glad to examine the new 
book which is to be so widely used. 

Send 75 cents for specimen copy. 


A WASHINGTON WINTER, 


A Bociety Novel. By Mra.M. V. Danieren. $1 50. 


“Her book will undoubtedly be THE novel of the 
season at the seaside and mountains.” 

‘The position which this gifted lady has for many 
years held, in relation to the best Southern society and 
the official circles of Washington, makes this book 
eagerly anticipated.””—Boston GazETTE. 

“Having, as a Senator’s daughter, been familiar with 
Washington society from the morning to the Indian 
summer of her life, the author has a rich store of char- 
acters to portray, and her pen portraits are outlined 
with a strong bold hand.”"—Lowe.t Malt. 


VIX. 


No. 1 of Colonel Groner E. Wartne’s delightful 
horse stories. Paper covers, 12mo, 10 cents. 

“A delightful bit of reading."—Wasn. Post. 
“Genuine pathos and vividness.” —RocHE8TER Post. 
*Amusingly and touchingly told."—Ngzw ENGLAND 
FARMER. 

“It is as entertaining as a romance, as pathetic as a 
tragedy, and as graceful a8 a poem.”—WomMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL. 

“Genuinely pathetic.”"—LONDON SPECTATOR. 

"We cannot give our readers better advice than to 
get this little book at the first opportunity. Itisa 
most exquisite story, written with the smoothness of 


style which one finds in Washington Irving’s books, 
and with the depth of feeling which readere will re- 
member as a trait in ‘Rob and His Friends.’”—Epis- 
COPAL REGISTER. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 


By Sir Water Scorr. Student's edition. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction by WiLu1aM J. ROLFE, 
A.M. lvol. 16mo. Red edges. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 





“It is a volume to be prized, It deserves a place in 
every household.”—GoLDEN RULE. 

“Freely and beautifully illustrated—it is a gem.”— 
Vox Porutt. 

**In the present edition the text is correctly printed 
for the first time in half a century at least.”—SaLem 
REGISTER. 

“The only pure text known to modern readers.”— 
RocHESTER Post. 


HIS SECOND CAMPAIGN. 


Round Robin Novels. 


“A remarkable work—a charming story. The char- 
acters are Southern mainly, and ideally perfect in their 
way.”’—Prorta CALL. 

“A stronger, broader, more fully rounded story of 
Southern life since the war than any other yet publish- 
ed, full of local color, with swift, clear touches 
of character.”,—INDIANAPOLIS HERALD. 

‘Has an airy and delicate grace. It is very pleasing.” 
—Tue Critic (New York). 

“Interesting, spirited, and full of merit.”.—MORNING 
STAR. 

“The atmoaphere of the book is purely and _ truly 
Southern, so that the reader feels some of the fascin- 
ation which Southern poo lay so much stress upon. 
There are capital hits in the book.”—N. Y. Star. 

“Exquisitely fascinating in character and develop- 
ment. North and South may exchange congratula- 
tions over the sparkling romance, which will be 
eagerly read on both sides of the old war-lines.”— 
HaRrrFrorpD Post. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


1 vol. 16mo, $1. 





NEW BOOKS 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


THE IMAGINATION 


And Other Essays. By Grorce MacDONALp, 
LL. D., author of “Glenwarlock,” ‘‘Weighed and 
Wanting,” etc. Introduction by A. P. Peabody, 
D. D. Price, $1 50. 
These charming essays by that prince of writers, 

George MacDonald, will be read everywhere with de- 

light. The subjects range from “grave to gay, from 

lively to severe,” and their treatment is marked by 
healthiness of sentiment, keen and appreciative 
thought, and happiness of expression. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Done into English Prose. By ANDREW LANG, M.A., 
Water Lear, M. A., and Ernest Myers, M. A. 
12mo, $1 50. 
“We are thankful to have the general impression of 

the poem thus faithfully reproduced for the many 

readers who have not time for the study of the origin- 
al. The wide circulation which this book deserves 
and will obtain will do a great deal.””—NATION. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


By 8. H. Burcuer, M. A., 
Fellow and Prealector of University College, Ox- 
ford, and A. LAN«, M. A., late Fellow of Merton 
12mo, extra cloth, bevelled and 


Done into English prose. 


College, Oxford. 
gilt, $1 50. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO 
; THE NEVA. 


A boy’s book. By Davin Ker. 36 Illustrations. 


12mo, $1 25. 


A story of travel and adventure in Southern Europe 
and the Malay Islands. ‘While the incidents are of an 
exciting nature, the narrative is unusually true to na- 
ture, the author, a well known New York journalist 
and traveller, having the year previous visited the 
scenes and people he describes. 


DOORYARD FOLKS. 


By Amanpa B. Harris. Illustrated by E. H. Gar 
16mo, cloth, $1 00. 


Uniform with “Magna Charta Stories” and “Old 


rett. 
Ocean.” 


Reading Union Library. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. publish the celebrat- 
ed Pansy and Prize Books. Full Catalogue sent 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





LEE & SHEPARD 


Will be pleased to mail gratuitously to any address 
Catalogues descriptive of the Works of 
the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Published By Them: 


Miss Rosa Abbott, 
Miss Sarah Flower Adams, 
Mrs. E. Anderson, 
Miss Jane Andrews, 
Miss C. Alice Baker, 
Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, 
Mrs. Bennet, 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley, 
Mrs. Mary E. Brush, 
Mrs. M. E. Berry, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, 
Mrs. M. T. Caldor, 
Miss M. Carroll, 
Miss Virginia Champlin, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mrs. J.G. Croly (Jennie June), 
Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Mrs. C. F. Corbin, 


Mrs. Sophie D. Cobb, 
Miss Mary G. Darling, ‘ 
Mrs. C. H. Dall, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Davis, 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow, 
Mrs, Charles F. Fernald, 
Mrs. Folien, ' 
Mrs. C. Gilman 
Mrs, Elizabeth P. Goodrich, 
Mrs. Zadel B. Gustafson, 
Mrs. Mary T. Higginson, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Hodge, 
Miss Lucy B. Hunt, 
Mrs. E, D. Kendall, 


Miss M k 
Mrs. E. : ary Lakeman, 


Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. May Mannering, 
Miss Sophie May, 
Mrs. C, M, Means, 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe, 
Missa Kate J. Neely, 
Mrs. M. A. Osgood, 
Mrs. MarieJ. Pitman, 


M ; 
Mrs. H. K. Potwin, Caanaey See 


Mrs. A. E. Porter, 

Miss Mary Palfrey, 

Mrs. Mary E. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wm. 8. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rosa Sachs, 
Miss A. F. Samuels, 
Mrs. S. B. C. Samuels, 

Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 

Mrs. ©. L. Smith, 

Mrs. Ella W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
Miss L. M. Thurston, 
Mrs. E. A. Thurston, 
Miss Adeline Trafton, 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
Mrs. 8, R. Urbino, 
Mrs. Katherine 8S. Washburn, 
Mrs.C. 8. Whitmarsh, 
Miss C. Winchester, 


&ec., &e., &e., Ke, 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston, 





A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY, 


BUT YET A WOMAN, 
$125. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

“Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable atyle, 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CuH1caGo TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contesf with him in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


By Artuur 8. Harpy. 





BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


, HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Gzorcs P. LaTHROP. 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching an 
vignette woodcut in each volume, In twelve volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
III. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 
IV. The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 
Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
Romance, 

VI. The Marble Faun. 

VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 

American Note-Books. 

French and Italian Note-Books. 

Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septi- 
mus Felton, etc, 

XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 

Sketch and Index. 


“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”.—New York TIMES. 


IX. 
X. 
XI. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felicit 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly wort 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form 


—— 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On the Threshold,” 
$1 50. 


‘Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country."—NEW 
York TiMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—Boston JouRNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 





on application. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 
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Communications and letters selating to editorial 
Management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or [. O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
Geasatane and until payment of all arrearages is 


made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The voseipe of the pages is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
meee me first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Brooklyn, New York, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 9th and 
10th, in the Academy of Music. 

Auxiliary State and local associations 
are entitled to send delegates equal in 
number to the congressional delegations 
of their respective States... All members of 
the association have a right to take part 
in the discussion. 

All friends of woman suffrage who are 
in sympathy with the principles and meth- 
ods of this association are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The increased respect and comprehen- 
sion of our question, and the widening sym- 
pathy with it, enable us to meet under more 
hopeful auspices than ever before. New 
friends both in the pulpit and the press are 
coming to our ranks. The discussions in 
the several State legisiatures are more 
serious, and more time is devoted to them. 
We have a standing committee in Congress. 
Sir John A. MacDonald, in Canada, has 
proposed a bill to give suffrage to women 
just as men haveit. In England, the House 
of Commons, by a change of nine votes, 
would have carried the suffrage bill. On 
the continent the question is taking root, 
and, as in Italy, is bearing fruit. Every 
sign is encouraging. Let the friends of 
suffrage then come together and make this 
meeting thé most helpful one we have 
ever held. 

The auxiliary societies should choose 
delegates early, and prepare reports of 
their work. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 


ELIZABETH B. CHACE, President. 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex, Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Secretary. 
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ELEVENTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 





The Association for the Advancement 
of Women will hold their eleventh con- 
gress at Chicago, Oct. 17, 18, 19, at Her- 
shey Hall. Madison Street. 

Executive sessions at 10 o'clock A. M., 
in the Channing Club-rooms, 135 Wabash 
Avenue. Public sessions in Hershey Hall 
at 2:30 and 8 o’clock P. M. At evening 
sessions an admittance fee of 25 cents will 
be charged. 

A conference of officers only will be 
held Oct. 17 at 7.30 o’clock P. M., in the 
Channing Club-rooms, 135 Wabash Ave- 
nue. 

Entertainment for officers and speakers 
during the congress will be provided, upon 
application to Julia Holmes Smith, M. D., 
No. 390 LaSalle Street, Chicago. All ap* 
plications should be made if possible be- 
fore Sept 15. 

The post-office address for letters to mem- 
bers of A. A. W. during the congress is 
Channing Club-room, 135 Wabash Avenue. 

The Chicago Women’s Club will give a 
reception to the congress at the Palmer 
House, Wednesday, Oct. 17, at 9.30 P. M. 

JULIA Warp Howe, President. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS, Secretary. 


MRS. HOWE'S APPEAL. 

To the members of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women: Once more it 
becomes our duty to issue the call for our 
annual Congress of Women. In doing so, 
we are glad to feel that the movement 
and progress of ideas are calling into ex- 
istence and action many associations 
whose aii, like our own, is the advance- 
ment of woman, considered as essential to 
the advancement of the human race. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
land we are constantly called upon to take 
note of groups of workers who are uni- 
ted in the belief that women are bound 
by sacred obligations to be the foremost 
helpers of their own sex. 

While we recognize with joy these ef- 
forts, which promise to make “ the whole 
world kin,” we recognize also the need of 
co-operation among agencies so widely 
scattered and so valuable. Our more gen- 
eral association was divided in order to 
promote such co-operation, and in the 
hope that its annual meetings would prove 
to be occasions of mutual help and in- 
struction, in which the diversity of expe- 
rience would be made to assist the final 
agreement of thought and of purpose. 

We have decided to hold this year’s Con- 
gress in the City of Chicago, already 
memorable to us as the scene of one of 
our earliest and most successful meetings. 





Generous interest and support are prom- 
ised us by friends im that neighborhood, 
and with their aid and our own best en- 
deavors we shall hope for a happy and 
helpful result. 

JULIA WARD Howe, President. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

Women and Land, Mrs. Jeannie C. Carr, 
Cal.; Duty of the White Women of the 
North to Black Women of the South, Mrs. 
Jennie Marsh Parker, N. Y.; Labor and 
Capital, Mrs. Augusta Cooper, Bristol, 
N. J.; The Women of Utah, Mrs. Jeannie 
A. Froiseth, Utah; Heredity, Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, N. J.; Benefits 
of Suffrage for Women, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, R. I.; Historie Art, Mrs. Mary E. 


Bagg. N. Y.; Mourning Garb, Julia 
Holmes Smith, M. D., Ill.; Scientific 


Charity, Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, N. Y.; 
Work of Society for Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children, Mrs. H. L. 'T. Wolcott, 
Mass.; Work of the Red Cross, Miss Clara 
Barton, Mass.; The Infringement of Per- 
sonal Liberty by License, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mass. 
a 
METHODS OF SUFFRAGE WORK. 


Partial suffrage may be secured to wom- 
en in every State by act of its Legislature. 
For instance, Presidential suffrage in all 
the States, and School and Municipal Suf- 
frage in most of them, are at the option of 
the Legislatures. 

There are two methods by which full 
suffrage may be secured to women. One 
is by an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, the other by amend- 
ments to the State constitutions. The adop- 
tion of a sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States will prohibit 
disfranchisement on account of sex, as the 
fifteenth amendment established suffrage 
for the negro by prohibiting disfranchise- 
ment of any male citizen ‘ton account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 

To secure the passage of a sixteenth 
amendment by Congress, two-thirds of the 
members of that body must vote for it. 
Then it goes to the legislatures of the re- 
spective States, and when three-fourths of 
them have voted for it, it becomes a part 
of the Constitution of the United States and 
is binding on every State. 

By the other method, any State, entirely 
independent of action by Congress or other 
States, may adopt an amendment to its 
State constitution which will at once give 
full suffrage to the women of that State. 
In some States such an amendment must 
be submitted by one legislature only. In 
others it must be passed by two legisla- 
tures, by a majority of the senate and two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives. It 
then goes to the voters, and if carried, even 
by a majority of one vote, it becomes a 
part of the constitution of that State, and 
the women of that State will henceforth 
be legal voters whether those of any other 
State are so or not. 

This method is the simpler. It is easier 
to convert one State, and secure an amend- 
ment to its constitution, than it is to con- 
vert three-fourths of all the States to vote 
for an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. The State suffrage as- 
sociations see this, and all or nearly all of 
them circulate petitions, addressed to their 
respective State legislatures, asking for an 
amendment to the constitution so that 
women may vote on the same terms as 
men. These petitions are referred to the 
appropriate committee, (in the Massachu- 
setts legislature for many years a joint 
special committee has existed for these 
petitions)—and hearings are given to the 
petitioners in their own behalf, which ex- 
ert a wide educating influence. Four en- 
tire sessions of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture were given to its consideration last 
winter—and the newspapers devoted col- 
umn after column to it for weeks. It made 
the whole State a debating society on the 
question. ‘This is just what is needed in 
every State to call attention to the subject, 
and hence to create a favorable public 
sentiment. ' 

This method of State work was particu- 
larly recommended by Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son, whose large experience of reform 
made him a wise adviser. He was amem- 
ber of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation from the time of its organization 
until his death, and of the Massachusetts 
and New England Societies. But the suf- 
frage associations which pursue this meth- 
od with their own States, also send peti- 
tions, to Congress for a sixteenth amend- 
ment in order to leave no means untried. 
The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion with its auxiliary State societies has 
from the beginning sent tens of thousands 
of names of petitioners to Congress for 
this purpose. But it devotes much more 
effort to influence action by the State Leg- 
islatures. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion, on the other hand, devotes most of its 


effort to secure the passage of a sixteenth 
amendment; but it also co-operates in State 





work, as in Nebraska last year, when a 
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vote on the question is to be taken by any 
given State. Both methods are valuable. 

By the National method, whenever a 
sixteenth amendment can be submitted to 
the vote of the States, the States that vote 
for that amendment cannot afterwards re- 
call their affirmative action. But the wom- 
en of these States cannot vote until the 
amendment is adopted by the requisite 
three-fourths of all the States, whether this 
occur ten, twenty or fifty years after. On 
the other hand the vote of a State in fa- 
vor of its own amendment secures to wom- 
en the right to the ballot at once. When 
any State or States have established suf- 
frage for women within their own borders, 
the members of Congress elected by these 
States will have the support of their con- 
stituents at home, and can reasonably be 
expected to vote for a sixteenth amend- 
ment. 

The discussions in Congress and the re- 
peated hearings which the National Suf- 
frage Association have had before the con- 
gressional committees and particularly the 
reports of the latter, have been helpful 
to our common cause. Every fair and 
honorable instrumentality that can win 
friends, convince the judgment, remove 
prejudice, and prepare the way for the ap- 
plication of the principle of the ‘consent 
of the governed” to women, is to be wel- 
comed. Individuals must judge in regard 
to the best method, and use one or both as 
the case may be. L. & 

feat illiliniodenemtieans 
THE INSTITUTE FAIR. 


The Women’s Department in the Insti- 
tute Fair will be very large and attractive, 
and will bring before the public many new 
forms of woman's work. ‘The exhibits are 
practical in nearly every instance. Among 
those recently entered are an artist’s brush 
holder, an automatic shaft for an elevator 
well, a safety appliance for elevators, by 
which the danger of falling is greatly les- 
sened; an odorless cooker, a simple con- 
trivance by which the steam from the cook- 
ing of food is carried into the chimney 
draft, so removing all unpleasant odor; a 
rein-holder for hitching horses in an easy 
and safe way; an arrangement to relieve 
water-gutters of the débris which collects 
in them, and many other things too numer- 
ous to mention. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL has taken space 
for an Exhibit which will contain suffrage 
literature. The Indiana women will send 
their Exhibit this week. It contains some 
very fine articles in needle work, crochet, 
knitting, and artistic embroidery. ‘The most 
unique article in the exhibit is a marine 
view painted on an immense lichen or fun- 
gus growth by Miss Sue Ketcham. She 
also contributes two beautiful specimens 
of pottery made and decorated by herself 
and some paintings on silk and velvet. 

atents granted to women have been 
gathered together by a Boston woman, 
who is a successful manufacturer of rub- 
ber garments. <A scientific committee are 
making an elaborate collection of botani- 
cal and mineralogical specimens. ‘The 
committee on authorship, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. James 'I’. Fields, have collect- 
ed books written by women, which have 
been generously given by the proprietors. 

L. 8. 





HELP FROM A VALUABLE SOURCE. 


Suffragists have looked forward hopeful- 
ly to the time when man would generously 
offer to aid the work for equal rights for 
women. Already in various directions are 
signs that this good time is coming. The 
last appears in the Jowa State Register, 
which will devote a column to the service 
of lowa women during the campaign. In 
announcing this purpose, it says: 

In The Register to-day we begin the pub- 
lication of letters from women in discus- 
sion of the great question at current issue 
in lowa. It is a question which peculiarly 
affects woman and the home—and there- 
fore a question on which women should be 
heard. We do not doubt that many of them 
will avail themselves of this opportunity 
to give their views to the State, and to ap- 
peal to those who have votes to settle it, to 
decide in favor of the better side. 

Women write strongly on all questions 
in which they feel deeply, and there is 
nothing on which they feel so deeply as on 
this subject. Woman and her power for 
good carried the Amendment. ‘They can 
make the result of the present contest so 
overwhelining that the saloon will be per- 
manently crushed in Iowa, and so com- 
pletely whipped that it will not again put 
up its ugly head in this State to rule in poli- 
tics and go on in its work of ruin at will. 

We trust that the women of Iowa will 
use liberally this opportunity to be heard, 
and to make their influence potential. Let 
the letters be short, so that everybody will 
read them, and so that the press generally 
may copy them, and keep sending them 
throughout the contest as the best of mes- 
sengers, carrying everywhere cheer and 
encouragement. L. 8. 





WANTED! 


An active, earnest friend of woman suf- 
frage to take immediate service for the 
cause, with good remuneration, in a neigh- 
boring city. Apply at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL by letter, or if in per- 
son,on Mondays, between 10 and 3 o’clock. 











COMPARATIVE WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 





In the Massachusetts Report, for 1883, 
on the Statistics of Labor, Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright gives a table showing the average 
wages paid to each laborer in all the prin- 
cipal branches of manufacture. It is pain- 
fully interesting to note ‘the higher yearly 
earnings in most of the industries where 
men predominate.” Not only are the men 
paid more, but so much more that the av- 
erage is reduced more than one-third; in 
some cases more than one-half. ‘This 
discrepancy is partly due, however, to the 
inclusion of children as well as women in 
the returns. To illustrate the discrepancy, 
we will quote fifteen occupations followed 
almost exclusively by men, and then an 
equal number followed mostly by women. 





© eos 38 3.: 32° 
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Cooking, lighting and 
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Jrayons, pencils, eru- 
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Earthen & Stone Ware 2 92. 6. 2. 
Ink, Mucilage and Paste 488 90. 6. 4. 
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Scientitic Instruments. 513 87. 9. 4. 
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Awnings, Tents, Boxes 380 30. 67. 3. 
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BOSS occcccccccce eeccee 282 36. 40. 24. 
Mixed ‘Textiles ........ 337 49. 4. 66. 
PAPE? ccccceccccccccccs 340 46.2 53. 0.8 
Rubber and Elastics... 827 41. 56. 3. 
Silk Goods........e00 285 20. 70 10. 
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There are a fewexceptions. In “clocks 
and watches,” for instance, the average pay 
is $556, while the employés are 64 per cent. 
men and 36 per cent. women, while on the 
other band, in ‘brooms and brushes,” the 
average pay is only $295, while 72.1 per 
cent. of the employés are meu, and only 
27.9 per cent. women and children. In 
“printing and publishing,” also, the aver- 
age pay is $510, while only 72 per cent. 
are men, and 28 per cent. women and chil- 
dren. This shows that there are other 
factors modifying the rule, involving skill 
on the one hand, and physical hardship 
and exposure on the other. But after 
making every allowance, the general fact 
remains that wages are depressed in pro- 
portion as the occupation is shared by 
women. ‘T'woinferences should be drawn: 

1. Young women seeking employment 
should study the tables of the Report, and 
seek admission to those pursuits which are 
best paid. 

2. Labor organizations, trade - unions, 
and working men generally, should de- 
mand for women equal pay for equal work, 
and also suffrage for women as a means to 
that end. H. B. B. 
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CO-EDUCATION ESTABLISHED. 








We continue our extracts from the au- 

thorities given by the U. 8. Department of 
education in favor of co-education of the 

sexes. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.; “It seems to us most natu- 
ral; it produces good effects on the conduct of 
both boys and girls, and acts as a healthy incen- 
tive to good work.”—Joun 8. Inwin. 

Portlund, Me.: “It is nature’s family plan. We 
tind it to be altogether the better way to secure 
effective study, good order, and good morals. Co- 
education has been practised partially a long 
time; wholly for five years past. No change pro- 
posed.’’—-THomas Tasu. 

Alleghany City, Pa.: “Itis the natural plan. 
The boys are not separated from their sisters in 
home work and amusements, and there is no 
good reason why they should be separated at 
school. We have had boys and girls reciting to- 
gether for more than twenty years. Betore my 
knowledge ot the schools [ am told that in some 
the sexes were taught separately, but now in all 
they study, recite, and play together, and we 
have not discovered any bad results from the 
plan.’—Joun Morrow. 

Columbus, Ga.: “It is cheaper, and makes a 
better gradation.’’—GrorGe M. Dows. 

Marietta, O.: “Economy and convenience of 
the pupils.”’’—C. K. WeL.s. 

Union City, Tenn.: “No other practice is con- 
venient. It would cost too much to teach the 
sexes separately.”—T. C. Kanns. 

Richmond, Va.: “It is thought to be the most 
economical and convenient plan.’’—. M. Gar- 
NETT. 

Providence, R. I.: “The practice was deemed 
the best by experienced educators, and is entirely 


satisfactory. It was adopted more than forty 
years ago. No change is proposed.”—DANIEeL 


LEACH. 

Chicopee, Mass.: “Our schools have always 
been mixed.”—T. T. CLARKE. 

Edwardsville, Il.: “Economy and custom.”— 
Isaac H. Brown. 

Pontiac, Mich.: “The economic good of the 
community and the moral good of the pupils.” — 
Fernis 8. Fircu. 

Stockton, Cal.: “Less expensive, and a means 
of refinement and restraint.’—S. P. CRawrorp. 

Salina, Kan.: “1. We could not grade our 
school in any other way, on account of expense 
2. It is better for both sexes, because it restrains 
the boys and excites the girls to study.’”’—T. D. 
KIRKPATRICK. 

Auburn, Me.: “1. Economy of room; with a 
scattered population It would be impossible to 
sustain schools enough, most of them necessarily 
small, for separate instruction. 2. It is our be- 
lief that co-education is the best for both sexes.” 
—G. T. FLeTcHER. 

Lake City, Minn.: “It is more economical ; and 
better results in school are attained without any 
moral or physical detriment "—Ws. Moore. 

Parkersburgh, W. Va.: “Economy, conven- 
ience, and ease of discipline; emulation and mu- 
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tual good influence of the sexes in every phase of 
school work.” —A. L. Purtnton. 

Jersey City, N. J.: “It is natural and econom. 
ical; it is favorable to morality, good manners 
progress in studies, true manliness, and true 
womanhood.”—Wwm. L. Dickinson. 

Newburgh, N. ¥.: “It has been the practice 
since the schools were organized; motives of 
economy and convenicnee; and a belief that at 
least as good results can be oltained.”—R, V.K 
MONTFORT. 

Troy, N. Y.: “It has been the practice from the 
earliest period of our schools; is most economj. 
cal; seems entirely unobjectionable.’’—Davyip 
BEATTIE. 

Chicago, Iil.: “Society includes both sexes, 
Discipline is easier, scholarship is better, and the 
sexes exercise a healthful influence over each 
other morally.’’—Grorcr HowLanp. 

Joliet, Iil.: “Convenience ; the influence of each 
sex upon the other. We have bad co-education 
forty years.’’—D. H. Darina. 

Morristown, N. J.: ‘We see no good reason why 
the sexes should be separated in educational pur. 
suits more than in others. The present arrange. 
ment is much more satisfactory than the former 
one of separating the sexes. We secure better 
discipline and better work. Co-education has 
been used for ten years. We see no reason for 
change."’—W. L. R. Haven. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: “For the sake or better grad. 
ing, and because it is believed to have a good in. 
fluence on both sexes.” —L. C. Foster. 

Pottsville, Pa.: “It is rnnuch more convenient to 
grade the schools. Both sexes do better work 
and behave better.”—B. F. Parrerson. 

San Antonio, Tez.: “Because it affects favor- 
ably the gradation, discipline, and morals.”—W, 
C. Rote. 


Thus from Maine to California, and from 
Minnesota to Texas, comes the testimony 
of educational experts, all uniformly strong 
and decided in favor of co-education, not 
merely as a temporary expedient but as a 
permanent principle. H. B. B. 


. 


ew a 
THE WRONGS OF THE PIUTES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It seems to me, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
ought to recognize with peculiar empha- 
sis the remarkable enterprise of Sarah 
Winnemucca (Hopkins), in coming to the 
East with no armor but the truth of her 
narrative of the wrongs and claims of 
the Piutes, in which she has to fight the 
omnipresent ‘Indian ring.” Wherever 
she has spoken, in Boston, Somerville, 
Malden, Maplewood, Cambridge, Dorches- 
ter, Roxbury, Quincy, and Concord, Mass., 
she has carried the hearts of her audi- 
ences with her. It was one of these which 
suggested that she should make a petition 
for all to sign, and which could be added 
to by the aid of the several Indian Asso- 
ciations, and the vast number unassocia- 
ted, who have been interested by ‘H. 
H.’s” ‘Century of Dishonor,” and the 
newspapers of the several last years, 
which have contained such testimonies as 
General Harney’s. He has stated that in 
all his forty years upon the frontier, he 
‘never knew an Indian break his word,” 
while the records of the Government show 
that the whites have never kept the words 
of promise to them. 

This woman is granddaughter of the 
Chief who, in 1848, at the first sight of the 
whites, proffered friendship, having a tradi- 
tion of the separation of whites and blacks 
made by their common father in the begin- 
ning of the world, who did it because they 
quarrelled, and who predicted a future 
union. Mrs. Hopkins gives the history of 
her tribe from that time, showing their un- 
wavering fidelity to the word of friend- 
ship then given,—and tells a heart-rend- 
ing story of their wrongs, with an inci- 
dental account of their customs, religion, 
and moralities. These enhance their 
claim to be righted and given a place to 
be. She has written the whole story out 
since she has been here, and Mrs. Horace 
Mann has copied it. This has brought her 
into intimate daily relations, in which her 
very remarkable character has won the 
friendship of Mrs. Mann, and her sister 
Miss Peabody, who are assisting her to 
carry it through the press, not only for 
her sake, but in order to give the friends 
of the new Indian policy amd the Congress 
that is to legislate on Indian affairs next 
winter, needed information. Such infor- 
mation will enable Congress to give these 
Indians all their rights without s -attering 
them, which would at once break their 
hearts and demoralize them. As Mrs. 
Hlopkins must be the proprietor as well as 
author of the book, her friends are en- 
deavoring to get a subscription up to pay 
for its manufacture, and Mrs. Mann would 
like to have names. John G. Whittier has 
subscribed for $10 worth, and Mrs. R. W. 
Emerson for $10 worth, and Mrs. M. H. 
Williams for $20 worth, another lady for 
$5 worth, and many $1 each, rightly 
supposing that the book will not cost 
more. But its price cannot be exactly 
told till itis bound. It is desirable to get 
it out at once, in order that it may influ- 
ence the present counsels of officials. No 
time should be lost in subseribing. 

In order to influence the readers of the 
JOURNAL to get names for the petition and 
subscribers for the book, one or both, Mrs. 
Mann has furnished the Woman's JouR- 
NAL with an extract, to appear next week, 
showing that the Piutes are in soime re- 
spects in advance of the white civilization 
with reference to the rights of women. It 
is but one of the surprises produced by 
Mrs. Hopkins’ artless narrative, which 
carries its own certificate of authenticity 
with it. E. P. 

Boston, Mass. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Early in the year, the teachers in the 
New York City public schools (mostly 
women) fail to receive the salaries due 
them. They are naturally quite dissatis- 
fed. ‘Their salaries, when paid, are not 
more than adequate to a suitable mainte- 
nance. We quote fromthe New York Trib- 


une,— - 

The teachers do not accept the unpleas- 
ant situation in which they find themselves 
with equanimity. ‘They have resolved to 
approach the Legislature with a bill allow- 
ing the unexpended balances of the Board 
of Education in former years to be turned 
over to it now. ‘The amount is said to reach 
several hundred thousand dollars, and if 
the teachers could get it their difficulties 
for the present would be over. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that the school teachers 
are restless when one remembers the bill 
which is now befote the Legislature to in- 
crease the salaries of firemen and police- 
men in this city $750,000 a year. Now the 
policemen and the firemen are already paid 
as well as the teachers, in proportion to 
the importance of their work. 

Why is this? Because firemen and po- 
licemen have votes; women teachers have 
none. Cause and effect as before. 

East Orange, N. J. Cc. C. fi. 
eee. 
LEMUEL, NOT SOLOMON. 


DuBvuguRE, IA., AuG. 7, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

“H. BR. B.” recently contrasted Dr. Ham- 
mond’s idea of women with the deserip- 
tion of a virtuous woman found in Prov- 
erbs, and attributed its authorship to King 
Solomon. But this wisdom did not come 
from any love-sick Solomon. The words 
are those of King Lemuel ;—*‘the prophecy 
that his mother taught him.” Apparently 
she “jumped at this conclusion ;” a wise 
one,considering her ‘‘neurotical condition.” 

It is the abnormal, hysterical women 
who usually. put themselves under the care 
of male physicians. Then these physi- 
cians judge all women by these invalids. 
Doctors, like the Hebrews, see a ‘‘fall,”’ 
whenever women, Eve’s daughters, desire 
progress. Mary N. ADAMS. 
a 
GOOD WORK IN IOWA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Weare rejoicing over our woman suffrage 
column in the daily Jowa State Register, 
and hoping that it willappearinthe week- 
ly issue, also. Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is lecturing in the Northwestern part 
of the State, and the reports of her work. 
wherever she goes, are very encouraging. 
We have just sent out credentials to the 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and have inclosed letters urging them to 
contribute to Register column. I think it 
will be continued longer than the cam- 
paign, if it is well sustained. 

Mary A. WorK. 

Des Moines, Aug. 18, 1883. 


—_—_e@o~— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A San Francisco young woman 
about from house to house, mending jew- 
elry and repairing clocks. 





goes 


The exhibit of the Indianapolis Wom- 
an’s Exchange for the New England Insti- 
tute Fair will be forwarded this week. 

Verniont, Michigan and New Hampshire 
have secured by State legislation scientific 
temperance instruction in public schools. 

The 106th Anniversary of the Battle of 
Bennington was celebrated in Vermont on 
the 16th inst. 

Miss Abby Leach, ateacher of the Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston, has been engaged as 
teacher of Latin and Greek in Vassar Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Drake, of Huron, D. 'T., 
cessful farmer. A year agoshe purchased 
eight hundred acres of land and is raising 
enormous crops of wheat, oats and flax. 

The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation is to have a department in the North 
Western Exposition, which next 
Monday in Milwaukee. 


opens 


We have received the premium list and 
rules of the third annual fair of the Kan- 
sas State Fair Association, to be held Sep- 
tember 10th to 15th, 18838, at Topeka, Kan- 
sas. It makes a fine show. 

The fowa Woman Suflrage Association 
has appointed its delegates for the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, which meets in Brooklyn, 
October 9th and 10th. 

The Hartshorn Memorial College for 
young women. about to be established at 

tichmond, Va., will aim at giving its pu- 
Pils a biblical and moral training, as the 
foundation of all true education. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart will hold a series 
of suffrage meetings in Oxford, Ohio, and 
Vicinity within the next two weeks. The 


Ohio suffragists are thinking of making an 
active canvass in the near future. 

Professor Seeley, of the University of 
Cambridge, England, the author of ‘Ecce 
Homo,” has written the article on Napo- 
leon for the new volume of the *“*Encyclo- 
Pedia Britannica.” 


is a sue- | 
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Wendell P. and Francis J. Garrison are 
gathering materials for a complete biogra- 


phy of their father, William Lloyd Garri-_ 


son, which will see the light one of these 
days to the great satisfaction of all surviv- 
ing anti-slavery men. 

A ruffian, Jean B. Dubois, who committ- 
ed an outrage upon a woman in Montreal, 
was publicly whipped for it. When he 
was released from the rack, he said ‘it was 
a man they beat.” But it was a coward 
and a sneak who had assaulted a woman. 

Dr. Hammond finds that there is no 
peace to the wicked. From all quarters he 
receives the lash. ‘The New Orleans Pica- 
yune of the 5th inst., in two columns and 
a half from a correspondent, takes him 
soundly to task. 

Five Indianapolis school teachers, among 
the best the city affords, Misses Amy 
Wales, Isabel King, Rachel King, Rosa 
Dark and Miss Harrison, have started to 
the Argentine Republic, where they have 
taken service as teachers. 

The tenth annual Convention of the IIli- 
nois Women’s Christian ‘Temperance Union 
will be held in Alton, October 23d, 24th, 
25th and 26th. Sessions will commence 
Tuesday, the 23d, at2 P.M. Mary Allen 
West, President. 

The September Century, among other 
valuable articles, will contain a paper by 
Frances E. Willard on ‘*The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union;” also an 
essay on ‘The Massachusetts Experiment 
in Education,” by Charles Barnard. 

D. O. Mills, the California banker, has 
presented the State with a magnificent 
piece of statuary, representing Columbus 
at the court of Queen Isabella. The work 
is nine feet high, and cost $35,000. It will 
be placed in the rotunda of the capitol at 
Sacramento, at Mr. Mills’s expense. 

Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore has given to 
the Art Museum of this city a large land- 
scape called ‘Solitude,’ by the younger 
Robert Barrett Browning. She favored 
New York and Philadelphia in like manner 
with pictures by the same artist. 

If the men who devote themselves with 
pathetically unprofitable zeal to exposing 
the weaknesses of women would only spend 
half as much time and ingenious effort in 
curing these weaknesses, women would 
soon be Samsons in intellect and morals.— 
Mrs. May Wright Sevwall. 

The Mutual Benefit Society of Chardon, 
Ohio, is always active either in doing good 
or in raising the means of doing so. ‘They 
have just held a concert, and tender their 
thanks to the generous public, which 
knows that the Mutual Benefit Society 
gives quite as much as it takes. 

Twenty “bright-eyed young English 
girls” arrived in New York the other day 
and proceeded to Quincy, Ill., where they 
had places as servants awaiting them. 
Quincy appears to be trying to solve the 
servant problem for itself, and in a way 
that ought to succeed. 

Some boys of Eton College, England, 
recently did serious damage toa railway 
coach in which they were riding to college. 
The lread-master, as a punishment, has 
made them write out the whole of the first 
book of Milton's ‘Paradise Lost,” and has 
stopped their ‘leave’ for the rest of the 
term. 

Mrs. C. M. Livingston, *‘Pansy’s” sister, 
is a deserved favorite with young readers, 
and her latest book, the enchanting tale of 
‘Puff,’ a canary bird who tells its own 
story, with choice pictures, will afford 
endless delight. It is published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

As an indication of the cosmopolitan na- 
ture of the New England Conservatory of 
Music,—of five different parties engaging 
rooms and tuition one day last week, one 
was from Canada, one from Nevada, one 
from Wisconsin, one from Washington 
Territory, and the other from Springfield, 
Mass. 

Maj. J. E. Burbank, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, made a pleasant call at our office 
this week. We were glad to hear his state- 
ment of the sympathy of leading Kansas 
men with Woman Suffrage, also that the 
colored population, the ‘*Exodites,” are in 
the main good citizens, thrifty and indus- 
trious. 

Miss Willard’s California campaign ‘*net- 
ted” the W. C.'T. U. of that State over one 
thousand dollars, resulting from the col- 
lections taken at her meetings. This she 
Was strenuously urged to take and use for 
her own necessities and work, but preter- 
red to leave it behind her to continue the 
ministrations so well begun. 

Gov. Talbot is at Center Harbor, N. H. 
with the poet Whittier. If the Republicans 
want a candidate that the plain people will 
warm to and a good representative of anti- 
Butlerism Talbot is their man. He has 
not got to beintroduced to the people, they 
know him now.—Springfield Republican. 

The medical faculty of Paris has got an 
additional member in a young American 
lady named Mdlle. Victorine Bennett. This 
young lady had chosen as the subject of 
her thesis “‘Infantine Paralysis,” and sus- 





tained her arguments in a most brilliant 
manner, which elicited the applause of the 
doctors on the jury. 

New Orleans is about to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the remarkable 
woman who, by the simple name of Mar- 
garet, was known to every man, woman 
and child in the city, and whose death last 
year was followed by a wonderful demon- 
stration of popular love and regret. 

‘The Humanitarian Invention Association, 
of Youngstown, O., has offered a premium 
of $3,000 for the best and most practicable 
invalid chair for use in homes, hospitals, 
and public conveyances. This premium 
ought to be won by some bright woman 
with inventive faculties and a practical ex- 
perience in the sick room. 

The MS. of “Indian Idyls,” Edwin Ar- 
nold’s new poem, has been received by 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., who will publish it, 
by arrangement with Mr. Arnold, simulta- 
neously with the English publication. The 
poem is about the size of ‘*The Light of 
Asia,” and will be published uniform with 
that work. Mr. Arnold leaves England 
for the East in September. 

Progress this summer was widely scat- 
tered among the resorts, and reached many 
before unacquainted withit. This largely 
added to its subscription list. The com- 
pany, to further increase its circulation, 
will send it free for three weeks to any 
person forwarding five cents to pay pack- 
ing and postage. These copies will be 
sent in the hope that those receiving them 
will become subscribers. 

By the efforts mainly of a daughter of 
Senator Dawes, a small park was secured 
in Pittsfield, which was meant to be a safe 
place for little children and their mothers, 
as well as for the general public. But 
now it is proposed to put a carriage-road 
through it. We shall wait to see whether 
the non-voting women succeed against 
those who have votes and consequent pow- 
er in the matter. 

For many years Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has been a regular attendant at 
King’s Chapel, one of the oldest churches 
in Boston, dating back to a period before 
the Revolution. The Atlantic for Septem- 
ber will contain a poem by him, which 
was suggested by the memorial tablets on 
its walls, especially those bearing the 
names of the men who went forth from 
King’s Chapel to fight for the Union and 
did not return. , 

A committee of the Georgia Legislature 
was recently appointed to visit the princi- 
pal schools of technology in the United 
States and decide which of them is the 
best model for a similar proposed school 
for Georgia. After visiting and inspecting 
several institutions of the highest reputa- 
tion, the committee unanimously recom- 
mended the Worcester County Free Insti- 
tute of Massachusetts, as being in their 
judgment the best model. 

A paper on Cape Cod will be the opening 
article of the September Century. Another 
of Elbridge Kingsley’s engravings, made 
directly on the wood without previous 
drawing, represents “A Tragedy of a 
Nest,”—a tree shivered by a stroke of 
lightning, with a dead bird lying beside a 
fallen nest below, while its mate flies away, 
frightened, through the storm. ‘Will 
New York be the Final World Metropolis?" 
is a question W. C. Conant will ask and 
answer in the affirmative with a @urious 
array of facts and arguments. 

The invitations for the opening ceremo- 
nies of the foreign exhibition are out, and 
are tastefully done in black lithograph, 
with *‘Europa” seated on the white bull 
for the centre of the medallion-seal of the 
association, and the legend ‘41783—Sept. 3 
—1883,"° in an ornamental band across the 
ecard. The whole effect is quite taking. 
Nathaniel J. Bradlee, Frederick W. Lin- 
coln, Charles B. Norton, Nathan Apple- 
ton, Lansing Millis, Theodore N. Vail and 
Francis A. Walker are the executive com- 
mittee of the exhibition. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR 


KINDERGARTNERS, 


LaPORTE, IND. 








“Mr. and Mrs. Tlailmann’s Training School for Kin- 
dergartnuers,”’ formerly at Detroit, Mich., has been 
transferred to LaPorte, Ind. 


The Class for 1883-1884 will be organized on Monday, 
October §, 1883, aud instruction will be continued un- 
til May 16, 1884. 

There will be courses of lectures and lessons on 
Physiology, Psychology, Pedagogics, Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice, and Geometry; daily drill in 
the preparation of “Schools of Work.” and ample 
opportunity for observation in a model Kindergarten, 
and in the city primary schools, which will be con- 
ducted on Froebel’s principles. 

Applicants will please address 

(Mrs.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LaPorte, IND. 





Ss Pocket KNIVES, 
S Cc l S SOR ERASERS, etc., 
Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 





each (former price $3). 
return mail, 





Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned....ceeseseeees $2 25 
“« Whole “ 8 GARR ccccovccecocsvcce 175 
Misses’ “ “ 6 Boned. .cccccccsccces 175 
“ “ sg 6 Belk cccccccccosecccce 1 50 
Children’s and Infants’.........+sseeceeeeeeees 100 
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CAR 


PETS 





AT MANUFACTURERS’ RICES. 
5000 yards Royal Velvets 


at $1 50. 


7000 yards 5-frame Body 


Brussels at $1 


25, 


6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 


10,000 yards Extra Su- 
pers at 75 cents. 


These goods are standard goods 


and are sold at 
prices. 


Manufacturers’ 


We would ask all purchas- 


ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 





Important to Every one who Writes. 


sau A eee 
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We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 






Pens sent by 


Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





and with full bust; the 


within a waist. 


JOURNAL, 


PATENTED. 








Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES. CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made, for Ladies and Misses, boned. 


construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 


that of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
(Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 





OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 





SECRETARY, PRESIDENT, 


C. B. NORTON. 


NATH’L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. 





The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition. 


Excursions on all 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Deay. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend th. ot the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hos, ian, bye and Kar Tutirmary. | 
Demilt Dispensary, ana other special cliuice. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East Isth Street, New York. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-—aAND-— 
Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 
JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Picture Framing a Specialty. 


@. EZ. ROWE, 
OPTICIAN, 

47 West Street, Boston, 
Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astiymatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
V V INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 





504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


Roads to be announced in the future 


—$ 


GOODYEAR’S 


Leqains, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, lot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers. Nursery NSheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, ete. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 
Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


Ladi s 


ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
&c,, de, 
Frames ca 538 
WASHINGTON ST,, 
BOSTON. 
H. White & Co. 


Photogravures, 
Photographs, 
&c., &e. 

Frames 










Next R. 


DRESS | 4 T. Focc, 
| 5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


INKSTAND 
DISCARDED 


Boston, Mass. 





Try the P mene size, Anti-Stylo- 
graphic Fountain Pen,@1.00 each. 


Wi er dnanine Street, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
HER HANDS AND HIS. 


BY L. F. 8. B. 








Behold her hands and his! 
Hers are without a scar; 
Shapely and soft and small, 
Hers fairest are by far. 
His are so rough and bard 
From their cold touch I shrink, 
But hers are dainty hands, 
Warm is the palm and pink. 


Her small hands turn aside 
The briars from the way; 
She takes the shortest path, 
And always walks by day. 
It is not often smooth; 
Her patient, careful hands 
The rankest poisons shun 
In dark and dangerous lands. 


His hands push roughly back 
The boughs that cross his way; 
He blindly rushes on 
Either by night or day; 
See on his horny hands 
The labyrinth of scars 
Deep and unseemly too, 
That roughly each hand mars! 


He sees his hard, red hands 
And bides them out of sight; 

They show that life has been 
An everlasting fight. 

Her hands are soft—her road 
How different is! 

They might have been more like, 
Her hands and his. 

Lynn, Mass. 


coe 
A POMPEIAN PREACHER, 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 





Dear, dainty little ‘Maiden Hair,” 
Whoee slender figure, trim and fair, 
Apparelled in the scftest green, 
Beems fit for court of faerie queen; 


I marvel much that without fear 
Your tender life finds shelter here, 
Where silence, death, and grim decay 
Stalk like pale phantoms day by day! 


No little child with dancing feet 
Embroiders, by its presence sweet, 
A thread of grace within the gloom 
That curtains every silent room. 


The sunshine, with its soft, warm feet, 
Shrinks back from the unfriendly street, 
And God's free light steals through the doors 
And shivers on the mosaic floors! 


The timid lizard noiseless glides, 

The slothfal snail in calm abidgs ; 

But nothing that is fresh or fair 

Dwells here save thee, dear Maiden Hair! 


The place where thou dost choose to be 
Was once a hall of equity, 

A court where Justice, stern and cold, 
Untouched by Mercy, ruled of old. 


Too delicate art thou and fair 

To dwell in such a chilling air; 
And yet, within these ruins gray, 
Thou livest thy perfect life to-day. 


Thou art a preacher, sweet and good, 
And this low niche where thou hast stood 
Thy pulpit, from whose tiny walls 

A sermon, quaint and earnest, falls. 


Oh, patient lives that sunless are, 

From whom bright fortune stands afar! 
Ye came not to your present state 

By any careless chance; but Fate, 
Whose name is God, hath planned it so, 
With kinder forethought than we know! 
And if athwart thy web of gray 

Thou runnest no brightness day by day, 


Be sure thou hast not wrought so well 
As this shy flower, whose name I tell— 
This dweller in Pompeian air— 

My little preacher, ‘Maiden Hair!” 


oo — 
IN THE LANE. 


The daisies star the summer grass; 
And, with the dancing leaves at play, 
Adown this lane the breezes pass, 
In pleasant music, all the day. 








I love the sweet, sequestered place, 
The gracious roof of goldand green, 

Where arching branches interlace, 
With glimpses of the sky between. 


I see the drooping roses trail 

From tangled hedgerows to the ground; 
I hear the chanting swell and fail 

Of fond love-lyrics, all around. 


And here, adown the shady walk, 
In days divine now passed away, 
Entranced, I listed to the talk 
That ever held my heart in sway. 


But pleasure past is present pain; 
The petals of the rose are shed; 

The piercing thorns alone remain ; 
1 live to sorrow for the dead. 


a -— _ 
THE BEAOH PARTY. 


“J invite people to my house precisely 
as I arrange bouquets, my dear,” said Mrs. 
John Grainger, suddenly looking up from 
the little alabaster vase over which she 
had been busy for the last half hour. 
**Some people always will insist on crowd- 
ing themselves with celebrities—the lovely 
Miss This, the fascinating Mrs. That, the 
distinguished So-and-So, like a bunch of 
tulips, with not so much as a leaf to tone 
them down; and then when the lions all 
get by the ears because they can’t and 
won’t admire each other—the lovely Miss 
This is pouting, and the distinguished So- 
and-So in sulks—the poor little disappoint- 
ed hostess don’t know what in the least to 
do. She has asked all the nicest people 
she knew, and she can’t see why it is not 
pleasant. Now I ask my nobodies first, 
just as I line this shell with leaves, that 
against their dark background, the glories 
of the roses may shine forth more royally. 
First, my substantials,—my wealthy papas, 
my useful and domestic young ladies, my 
quiet people, that fill up the blanks, and 


. 


and ‘do the admiration’ for two or three 
lions, who are sure to be gracious, and do 
their best, because they have plenty of 
room and admirers.” 

“Good!” laughed I. “Now I know 
where I belong—among the quiet people 
that fill up the blanks and ‘do the admira- 
tion!’ Eh, Mrs. Grainger?” 

But not a whit disconcerted was that 
witty and wise little leader of ton. 

“My dear Miss Maxwell, how could you 
think such a thing? I had hoped you 
would do me the justice to remember that 
some I asked out of pure selfishness, sim- 
ply because they were my most valued 
friends.” 

I hope I received this somewhat senti- 
mental avowal, aided as it was by a cam- 
brie handkerchief and a pair of expressive 
blue eyes, with a proper amount of inno- 
cence in my face; but in my heart I 
laughed. 

I had learned too long ago the estima- 
tion in which the world holds poor and 
plain old maids, to be ruffled. If Mrs. 
Grainger invited me because she wished 
her son to marry the beauty and heiress, 
Belle Tarleton, and Belle would go no- 
where without me, whom she had dubbed 
her little Mentor, that was Mrs. Grainger’s 
affair, not mine. I was there for my pleas- 
ure. I liked the old stone house, with its 
cool, wide halls, and grove of pines; and 
though it was so far from the beach’ that 
you could only hear, not see the sea, I— 
who had no beaux, and was consequently 
not afraid of thick shoes or an unbecom- 
ing flush—could at any time wander off, 
and feast my eyes on something as gray 
and restless as myself. 

Then, too, I loved Belle. Our friendship 
had existed ever since our school-days, 
when I, amember and an oracle of a senior 
class, had taken under the wings of my 
protection the shy, sallow, awkward child 
who had ripened into that full, fair, state- 
ly brunette miracle of beauty—smooth- 
browed, large-eyed, insolently, faultlessly 
lovely, as she sat twisting the heavy tas- 
sels of her wrapper, with a look that I 
knew meant secret wrath and discontent. 

And no wonder—for Arthur Grainger’s 
conduct was really unbearable. He had 
been her shadow all winter; his mother 
wished him to marry her. I was sure, and 
so he might have been, if he was not intol- 
erably stupid, that Belle would not say 
nay. I have my own notions about men 
and matrimony, and am not exactly pre- 
pared to believe that « woman has arrived 
at the ne plus ultra of human happiness 
when she has achieved a husband; but 
Selle loved him, and as Arthur Grainger 
was no worse and rather better than most 
men, I saw no reason why she should not 
have her toy. So there we were, waiting 

expectant—I am not certain but manceu- 
vering also; and the happy man without 
rivals, a jealous young lady, or any oppos- 
ing mamma, sat by his beloved, talked, 
rode and walked with her continually, and 
let almost an entire season slip through his 
fingers without ever once proposing. It 
was too provoking. 

‘“*And I won't endure it,”’ declared Belle, 
passionately, to me. *‘Every one knows 
how matters are, and I actually appear to 
be waiting here till his lordship deigns to 
throw me the handkerchief. You needn't 
say a word, Betsey. I shall leave next 
Monday.” 

Knowing the uselessness of all argu- 
ments, I did as I was told and said noth- 
ing. 

Not so, Mrs. Grainger. She expostulat- 
ed with all the eloquence of which she was 
sapable; and finding Belle obdurate, lost 
no time in proclaiming the melancholy 
tidings, hoping, perhaps, to bring her son 
to his senses. He had not, however, even 
the grace to start, and, whatever might 
have been his emotions, ate his beefsteak 
with perfect calmness. 

**You see!” flashed Belle’s eyes across 
the table to me. 

Mrs. Grainger bit her lips and drank a 
cup of coffee; that done, she proposed our 
famous beach party—proposal, not dis- 
cussed—she never did that; others saved 
her the trouble. Ways and means were 
agitated over the coffee and toast, till the 
important question, proving too lengthy to 
be settled within the limits of breakfast- 
time, was carried into the drawing-room. 
We were to take tents with us and spend 
the day. The matrons were to superin- 
tend the commissariat department; the 
younger ladies were to invent a style of 
dress which should be as fresh and be- 
coming in the evening as on starting. 
‘*You and Miss Maxwell will ride with 
me, of course,” said Arthur, who had been 
talking with much animation. ‘*My moth- 
er and the dowagers will take the barouche ; 
Mr. Galveston, I understand, takes the re- 
sponsibility of the Misses Leigh; Mr. 
Hunter, Miss Manry, the Messrs. Herbert, 
Mademoiselles Lloyd and Elliott, and”—— 
‘That is all,” said Mrs. Grainger. 
Arthur’s eyes wandered over to the bow- 
window, where the hem of a lack skirt 
was just visible. 

‘*There is Miss Wood.” 





don’t expect any extraordinary attention, 


‘There will be no room.” 





I have only Miss Tarleton and Miss Max- 
well. Why not let her go and take Vale- 
rie? You keep that child too closely at 
her studies. A dip in the salt water would 
do her no harm.” 

‘Well, she might sit with John, on the 
baronche; and I can hold Valerie, I sup- 
pose,” hesitated Mrs. Grainger, evidently 
surprised. 

~There is no need of that. We have 
more than enough room in my wagon,” 
persisted Arthur. 

I looked straight at Belle, but she had 
not heard a word. She and Laura Elliott 
were talking over their dresses. 

As I turned away I caught sight of 
Miss Wood's pale face looking out from 
the curtains, and was absolutely electrified 
by its expression; such powerful emotion 
blazed in her eyes and transfigured her 
face. 

Arthur saw it, too, and went hastily up 
to her. 

“You will go?” he asked, with a look 
that Belle would have given her diamonds 
to receive. 

I could not catch her reply, it was so 
low and indistinct; but I saw vehement, 
almost angry denial written on her face. 

He bent his handsome head till his curls 
almost brushed her forehead. 

‘*For my sake,” I heard him urge. 

‘*Bessie,”” called Belle at that moment, 
“do come up stairs; there’s a dear, good 
Mentor. I want to talk to you about the 
trimming on that gray dress.” 

I was vexed enough; for I wanted to 
see more of that unnoticed scene in the 
bow-window. ‘There was some mystery 
there worth my fathoming ; for Miss Wood, 
before whom Arthur Grainger bent his 
proud head so humbly, was a pale little 
governess. 

Why did Arthur wish her to go? Would 
she go? Lasked myself again and again; 
while ostensibly listening to Belle, who 
had grown eloquent on the respective mer- 
its of **frogs” and velvet. An hour settled 
all my doubts. When we went down to 
the piazza, shawled and hooded for our ex- 
cursion, there was Miss Wood with Valerie 
(ashy child of ten or eleven years), shawl- 
ed and hooded likewise, to my intense cha- 
grin, I confess; for I had already begun 
to fear and dislike her. Before, I had 
scarcely looked at her; but I studied her 
face line for line—the broad brow; the 
large puzzling brown eyes; the somewhat 
irregular features; and pale, though not 
sickly complexion—only to find myself 
baffled and repulsed by a something look- 
ing out of her calm eyes that was past my 


reading. She was, and she was not beau- 
tiful. She lacked fulness of contour, bril- 


liancy of color—I had almost said expres- 
sion, so absolutely still and cold was her 
look; and yet that haunting, nameless 
grace, that very essence of beauty that we 
‘all “charm,” was there, compelling even 
my admiration, and making me confess, 
low to myself, that Belle might find in her 
a formidable rival. 

Not so, thought Belle, however, or rather 
she thought nothing at all about it. 

She was superb in that braided, tight- 
sleeved, tighter fitting, coquettish gray 
dress of hers, and little garden hat, and 
she knew it. Arthur Grainger, if he had 
any eyes in his head, must have known it, 
too; and though she did stare when that 
gentleman, after helping her in, placed 
Miss Wood in the driving-seat, also leaving 
Valerie and myself to occupy the back, 
she was too good-natured or too careless to 
manifest any other sign of surprise, and 
evidently forgot the whole matter a mo- 
ment after in the far more important care 
of properly adjusting her wrapper. 

The morning was cool and bracing—the 
drive over the white, hard sand delightful— 
the horses in good condition—Arthur un- 
usually devoted; and these elements being 
properly mixed with a little self-deception, 
Belle drank off such draughts of that 
frothy stuff called happiness that her 
spirits presently rose to the frolicsome de- 
gree; and throwing off all affectation she 
came out in her most charming phase— 
that of a careless, mirth-loving child. 

Not so I, sitting stifly erect, and grim as 
Medusa herself. Through the aid of my 
newly-acquired spectacles of jealousy, I 
saw that, though Arthur talked to Belle, 
he looked at Miss Wood, who received his 
glances with a composure that made me 
want to box hisears. He was all ears and 
tongue for Belle—all soul for the govern- 
ess. He advised Belle to put on her blanket 
shawl, as the breeze met us damp and chill 
from the water; but -he wrapped Miss 
Wood's extra cloak about her without say- 
ing a word. He stared full at Belle with 
the cool and critical admiration of an ar- 
tist; he stole glances at Miss Wood, seiz- 
ing the moments when she looked away so 
to let his dark eyes wander over her face, 
taking in its every detail eagerly and pas- 
sionately ; in short, the man was in love— 
and as surely as my name was Betsey and 
I was a confirmed old maid, and always 
meant co be unless the right man should 
happen to come along—with that little de- 
signing puss of a governess. It was too 
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vexatious, after all the dresses Belle had 
made that season. I really think he ought 
to have been sued for ‘‘breach of promise,” 
and made to pay for wounded affection and 
steward’s bills. 

But to return to the rendezvous for our 
company ; an airy villa, with light balcon- 
ies and long windows, from whence you 
looked out full on the ocean—the country 
house, in fine, of Arthur Grainger, bache- 
lor—the gossiping capital of innumerable 
tea-tables, and the most fallacious and slip- 
pery foundation of the biggest air-castle 
I ever built. I had always argued, with 
that profound wisdom for which I am dis- 
tinguished: ‘Belle is the only young lady 
whom he honors with his attentions, and if 
he don’t mean anything by it. why in the 
world has he built that house?’ which, by 
the by, was very much what Kate Lloyd 
said as she danced up, swinging her gar- 
den hat and looking saucy (that was her 
forte) to where he stood on the steps talk- 
ing to Belle, holding Valerie by the hand, 
and glancing as usual at that Miss Wood. 

‘A very pretty eage, Mr. Grainger—but 
where’s the bird?” 

Arthur looked politely contemptuous. 

**T don’t understand you, Miss Lloyd.” 

‘No? Do you wish us to understand 
that you built this lovely little Moorish af- 
fair only for your own special use?” 

‘““Why not, Miss Kate?” 

**Why not? Hear the man! he, « bache- 
lor, a being existing only by the sufferance 
of our compassionate sex, entitled to no 
privileges whatever—a sort of an outcast to 

‘be brought into the fold—a savage to be 
reclaimed—a nuisance, in short, only to be 
endured on condition of his reforming as 
soon as possible; that is, marrying the first 
girl he can find silly enough to take him, 
he has the audacity to ask me, ‘Why not? 
Why, Mr. Grainger, a bachelor has no busi- 
ness to have a house at all.” 

‘Granting that,” rejoined Arthur, look- 
ing attentively at Belle, who had grown 
unaceountably rosy, ‘might there not be 
such a thing as providing your cage first, 
and catching your bird afterward?” 

‘*Mrs.Glass says, ‘first catch your hare.’ * 

“Oh! but we are talking of hearts.” 

“Very much the same thing.” 

‘Are they? What do you think?” turn- 
ing suddenly on Miss Wood, standing by, 
silent, and apparently hardly listening. 

**Really, [ have never given the subject 
my attention,” returned that extraordin- 
ary little person, with perfect coolness, and 
taking Valerie by the hand she marched 
into the house. 

Arthur bit his lip, Miss Lloyd looked 
puzzled, while Belle’s large eyes dilated 
and glared, and the rich blood leaped up 
in her clear cheek, to fade as sudddenly 
away again into a dull, angry white. 

She saw at last. 

The day neither passed nor flew—it wor- 
ried away. Belle was piqued and much 
grieved. I was scolding secretly and Ar- 
thur seemed ill at ease. As a consequence 
ill-humor, which, in my opinion, is as con- 
tagious as the measles, soon seized on the 
rest of the party, and in an hour or two 
every one was sulking. The water was 
too cold—the sun too hot—there were 
sharks—there was an undertow; there 
were not enough biscuits and too much 
chicken; the whole thing was a bore, and 
an early return advisable. Our wagon 
chanced to be brought up first. Valerie 
and I took possession of our back seat, 
Miss Wood perched herself where she was 
before, Belle was already in, looking cross 
and jaded, and Arthur was coming down 
the steps with Belle’s shawl, which she had 
forgotten, when an accidental movement 
on the part of some of the others started 
the high-spirited horses, already restive 
from the delay, and with one powerful 
spring that jerked the reins from the coach- 
man, they were tearing wildly down the 
road, making straight for the beach. 

A moment’s work, and yet how it had 
changed for us all things. Already the 
petty strifes and ambitions of this life were 
things past, fading and paling in the light 
of the eternity to which we were rushing 
so wildly. There had been a groan, and 
we knew there were white faces and wring- 
ing hands behind us, but we knew there 
could be no pursuit—that could be only to 
hasten our destruction. We were quite 
helpless. Valerie had fainted—Belle was 
filling the air with shrieks and cries for 
help. Isat frozen and apathetic from the 
extremity of my terror. Only a few mo- 
ments more, and the wagon was swaying 
terribly, the horses were growing wilder 
and still more unmanageable. A stone, a 
tree by the road, the possibility of a break- 
ing axle, were all that now divided us from 
death. The white lines of the waves came 
in sight. 

‘The water—the water!” shrieked Belle. 
“Help! oh, help! quick! mercy—mercy !” 

‘*Be still,” said Miss Wood, for the first 
time moving since the horses started. “You 
frighten them still more with your sense- 
less clamor.” 

Belle answered by another shriek. 

Miss Wood looked at her with a mixture 
of pity and contempt, and holding with 
one hand on the wagon, began with the 
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other to unloose her shawl, and draw it 
round her waist. 

“Hold on as I do by one hand,” she saig 
turning again to Belle, ‘‘and take the ends 
with the other.” 

Belle stared vacantly at her, but made 
no effort to obey her. 

The governess made a passionate gesture 
with the hand that held the shawl. 

**Mad woman, don’t you understand? [ft 
is for life—I must get those reins and | 
want both hands. Can you reach them» 
and she turned as well as she could toward 


me. 
The moment before, I had been stupidly 


helpless, but some inkling of her braye 
design was beginning to penetrate my 
benumbed brain, and with hope came 
strength. With no small difficulty, tosseq 
and thrown as we were’ by the swaying of 
the wagon, I seized and held firmly the 
ends of the shawl, wedging myself on the 
floor between the two seats. Then Migg 
Wood, cautiously at first, more boldly 
afterward, when she found how firm wag 
my grasp, kneeled before the dashboard, 
and leaning over, grasped for the reing 
trailing under the feet of the flying horses, 
As we flew past a lane branching down to 
the beach, we caught a glimpse of Arthur 
riding toward us, his horse panting and 
staggering, evidently hoping to head us off 
—only a glimpse, and the water plashed 
up around our wheels, and the thunder of 
the surf sounded in our ears. 

Still the governess, no longer kneeling, 
but almost hanging over the dashboard, 
her wonderful eyes fairly blazing, strug. 
gled and snatched, and caught the reins, 
seizing one and holding it as though the 
muscles in her little hand were iron, now 
grasping the other and pulling on them 
with all her strength, careless that the 
shawl grew loose around her waist, as I, 
faint and dizzy, relaxed my hold; once al- 
most dragged out headlong, growing of a 
deathlier white, as she felt her strength re. 
ceding, but never quitting her hold till— 
well, I don’t know how it was, for I faint. 
ed as the wagon turned over, and the next 
thing I knew I opened my eyes on half a 
dozen women with smelling-bottles—Belle, 
dishevelled, muddy, almost in a rage, sit- 
ting on a pile of rubbish, Mrs. Grainger by 
her looking unutterable things, and Arthur 
Grainger kneeling on the sand, kissing and 
calling that brazen governess tender 
names, as she opened her cyes, having imi- 
tated her superiors and fainted likewise, 
“Of course, after such shameful conduct,” 
Belle said to me that evening, while ap- 
plying vinegar to her ankle, which was 
slightly sprained, ‘tof course, there is noth- 
ing left but for him to marry the girl,” and 
he did.— Selected. 

paitiep sail tnmtspa i 
WHAT ARE OUR RIGHTS? 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

‘These few remarks are called forth by 
“HH. S. B's.” notice of **Woman’s Place To- 
day.” The more we women try to con- 
vince ourselves that our lot in life is 
smooth and equitable, the more frequently 
do we meet with something that weakens 
our convictions. We have rights; yes, ap- 
parently all the rights necessary to our 
happiness, and it seems almost folly to 
seek further, unless we desire to inaugu- 
rate the Millennium. But after all, to trace 
the matter to the very beginning, what are 
our prerogatives, and how may we exer- 
cise them? 

Strictly speaking, we have none; not one 
right save the right to exist, judging from 
common law doctrine. Law is defined to 
be a right rule of action, and common law 
is the protection of a man’s rights. So it 
naturally follows that if we have no rights 
we stand in need of no defence from the 
governinent. Any interference on the part 
of officials should therefore be considered 
as very audacious. Through all the old 
law-books, we find that woman is consider- 
ed a mere puppet; indeed she is worse, for 
she isa slave. Her position is such that any 
one of intelligence must feel sympathy for 
her. If she marries, her identity is com- 
pletely merged in the husband; she can 
have no claim to anything until her lord 
dies, and then she takes one-third. Her 
children are provided with guardians. If 
she was possessed of property before mar- 
riage, apon her death his hand is large 
enough to grasp everything, and he is sup- 
posed to have sufficient sense to govern his 
children without any interference from out- 
side parties. Is this an agreeable phase of 
the law? Nothing can bar him from his 
estate gained through the wife; but sever- 
al little things render a widow’s dower 
as much of a hardship as it was intended 
to have been a blessing. 

Everything in law depends upon the 
male sex. But in those olden days, there 
was at least the shadow of an excuse for 
the exclusion of women. ‘The property 
laws were then framed upon feudal tenure, 
and exacted from the inheritor a certain 
attendance on the field of battle. In those 
days of unsettled political conditions 
when, as Rob Roy says, 

“The good old rule, the simple plan 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,”— 
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nothing else could be expected. But now 
this excuse has been obviated; for war is 
no longer a profession. Education, or 
brain power rather, has proven mightier 
than the sword. 

Not the faintest glimmering of light do 
we find on the subject by consulting these 
old legal records,—the principles upon 
which American jurisprudence is founded. 
Yet we find one right, an indisputable 
right, which men, in their sense of justice 
and power, have never wrested from us. 
That right is a woman’s absolute authority 
over an illegitimate child. The reasons 
given are rather generous and, we must 
admit, valid. Else. why has that law re- 
mained to the present day in full foree? 
We are informed that the mother is suffi- 
ciently certain ; the father doubtful. Again, 
that it is to induce, or rather to compel, 
virtue among the weaker sex by imposing 
the maintenance of such offspring upon 
the mother. In other cases, the father is 
the natural guardian, but in this, the moth- 
er is charged with the full control. ‘True, 
the court may order a sum of money to be 
paid; but the unfortunate mother must 
keep the child. However wicked she may 
be, the child ishers alone. Yet we are told 
that God made woman weak, and trusted 
her protection to man’s generosity. And 
what protection he gives her! His heart 
must have contracted most fearfully in the 
course of ages, if we are to judge of his 
generosity by the facts of every-day life. 
We can only wonder that we have remain- 
ed so pure amidst such ruling! 

Now then, where do we find our rights? 
where, our place? Common law gives us 
few, if any, rights. What rights we have 
to-day were given us mostly by statutory 
regulation. And how have we won these 
privileges, if not through the constant ef- 
forts of women suffragists? Do we owe 
any of our rights directly to the over- 
whelining generosity of men? Have they 
not been gained by the pleadings of wo- 
men? 

It is said almost daily that the problem 
will work itself out; but it will not. We 
have before us work, and plenty of it, ere 
our position of to-day even is secure. 

Cincinnati, O. M. M. 
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A STUDY OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





The Wisconsin Journal of Education for 
August has for its leading article “A 
Study of Civil Government,” by Rey. J. 
W. Bashford. It was originally delivered 
as an address before the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the State University at Madison, at 
its recent Commencement, June 20th. 
From this excellent article, we make the 
following extract: 


The principle of adaptation which is 
fundamental in a republic reveals a strange 
anomaly in our nation, viz.: the fact that 
in seeking to adapt our laws to the people, 
we appeal to only one-half the people. We 
ean readily understand why paupers, crim- 
inals, the insane, and children are not ap- 
pealed to for an opinion. They have not 
yet come to personality, 7. ¢.. to intelligent, 
moral self-direction. But it has always 
passed our comprehension that women 
should be ranked with criminals and the 
insane, so far as a voice in making the laws 
is concerned, and then ranked with respon- 
sible beings in regard to obeying the laws. 
We could never see why one-half the peo- 
ple should be called upon to support the 
government by taxes, and by at least equal 
sacrifices in war, to obey the laws in per- 
son and not by proxy, and then left to se- 
cure a voice in the government only by in- 
direction and stealth. To those who adopt 
republican principles, it is only uttering a 
truism to say*that each person governed 
should have a voice in the government as 
soon as he fully comes to personality. It 
is only uttering another truism ina republic 
to say that a voice in the government con- 
sists in personal franchise,and not simply in 
having a government which other people 
judge adapted to one’s needs. We can read- 
ily account for this restriction historically. 
The colonists did not origin«lIly intend to 
establish a republic for men. Bancroft says 
the hesitation to contend for independence 
and self-government was marked as late as 
July, 1775. We can hardly realize how 
visionary the whole scheme of self-govern- 
ment seemed at the time of the Revolution. 
Republicanism had failed whenever it had 
been attempted on a considerable scale, 
and, with the exception of some small 
cities, had disappeared from the earth for 
over a thousand years. Is it strange, 
therefore, that our fathers applied the 
principles of republicanism somewhat tim- 
idly? that they did not go to the logical 
extent of their declaration of independ- 
ence, and make freedom independent of 
color, and suffrage independent of sex? 
The real marvel is not that our fathers did 
not do more, but that they accomplished 
so much; that they came so near their 
ideal, and yet carried the States with them. 
But while there is a valid historical ex- 
Cuse for our fathers’ failure, there never 
has been a logical defence of this action in 
restricting freedom to persons of one col- 
or, and suffrage to persons of one sex. The 
one inconsistency has disappeared, the 
other is philosophically doomed. There is 
no argument on which the restriction can 
rest that is not fatal to republicanism. 
The fact that the wife is so indissolubly 
joined with her husband deprives represen- 
tation by proxy of its greatest evils. But 
the violation of the [principle of republican 
fovernment yet breeds evil restrictions 

ased on sex which merit Lord Broughatm’s 
characterization of the entire common law 
ior women, viz.: “*A disgrace to civiliza- 
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I am glad that the University of Wiscon- 
sin led the way among even American col- 
leges, in giving equal opportunities to her: 
daughters. A wise solution of any subor- 
dinate question lies in giving the same 
freedom to, and putting the same responsi- 
bilities upon, the young women with the 
men. Some giddy children of both sexes 
will possibly make shipwreck through the 
freedom which you grant. The parents 
must judge of that risk before sending 
their children here, and if young people 
abuse your freedom, send them back to pa- 
rental control. A great university, with 
the best talent in the State, has a grander 
mission than maintaining the petty disci- 
pline of childhood. 

It is worthy of note that a majority of 
the Association before whom this address 
was made, is composed of lawyers. The 
Journal, which gives this article the place 
of honor, is the organ of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and of the Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. ‘Truly the world moves!  H. B. B. 


nana = 
OUT-OF-DOOR REST. 


The thought comes of the multitudes of 
delicate women who must stay under their 
own roof-trees and keep their faithful 
though weakening hands on the household 
wheels, and depend chiefly on their own 
wits to devise ways and means for con- 
serving their waning health and strength 
all through the summer. If such could 
know the virtue of a daily hour of rest, ly- 
ing ut ease on a stretcher out-of-doors, 
under an orchard or shade-tree, or in a se- 
cluded balcony or piazza corner, the ways 
and means would somehow be planned for 
securing this quiet outing in many homes, 
I am sure. Already a goodly number of 
housewives — thorough-going housekeep- 
ers they are, too— have proved beyond 
a doubt the economy of taking a regular 
open-air rest every day, the weather per- 
mitting. In some cases in which it has 
seemed difficult to take a full hour at a 
time for this purpose, the period has been 
divided into a half-hour at ten o’cloeck in 
the morning, after the hurry of early work 
is over and before beginning active prepa- 
rations for dinner, and again, another half- 
hour at four or five in the afternoon, be- 
fore the evening meal (if such must be 
had) claims attention. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of those who live in country 
homes, of the farmers’ wives who rise 
early, and work with brains and hands and 
feet straight through the long summer 
days, taking no cognizance of the sweet 
growing earth, outside their kitchen walls, 
and having no thought, perhaps, of the 
possibility of gaining for themselves a 
share daily of the wealth of nature which 
our heavenly Father has so freely be- 
stowed, and which He must have intended 
for all His children. 

Why should city visitors to country 
places be the only ones privileged to know 
their charms? Looking up through leafy 
branches into changing summer skies, look- 
ing out upon the hills, over vales or across 
teeming fields, watching the dandelion 
blossoms that sprinkle the green turf of 
the yard, the daisies nodding by the fence, 
the butterflies glancing in the air, or with 
closed eyes listening to the glad bird-songs 
till they and the soft breezes entice into 
dreamland,—why should not the country 
housewife be as responsive to all these 
happy, healing ministrations of nature as 
her city-bred cousin? , 

To many busy housekeepers the idea of 
lying down in the daytime, and especially 
of lying down out-of-doors, will seem im- 
practicable, not to say absurd. But I wish 
those of you who have begun to lose your 
wonted strength and elasticity, who find 
the round of household cares and duties 
becoming discouragingly burdensome to 
spirit and flesh, who drag through the last 
hours of the day with aching feet and 
backs and tired heads, who look forward 
with a sense of dread and incompetence to 
the coming season, with the house and 
children and farm hands and dairy to care 
for, would start out with a fixed purpose 
to try this plan of out-door rest.—Kate J. 
Jackson, M. D , in Health Journal. 

oo —_——— 


THE NEWHAVEN FISHWIVES. 


BY H. H. 


Most picturesque of all the figures to be 
seen in Edinburgh are the Newhaven fish- 
wives. With short, full, blue cloth petti- 
coats, reaching barely to their ankles; 
white blouses and gay kerchiefs ; big, long- 
sleeved cloaks of the same blue cloth, 
fastened at the throat, but flying loose, 
sleeves and all, as if thrown on in haste; 
the girls bareheaded; the married women 
with white caps, standing up stiff and 
straight in a point on the top of the head; 
two big wicker-work creels, one above the 
other, full of fish, packed securely, on 
their broad shoulders, and held in place by 
a stout leather strap passing round their 
foreheads, they pull along at a steady, 
striding gait, up hill and down, carrying 
weights that it taxes a man’s strength 
merely to lift. In fact, it is a fishwife’s 


boast that she will run with a weight which 
it takes two men to put on her back. By 


reason of this great strength on the part of 
the women, and their immemorial habit of 
exercising it; perhaps also from other 
causes far back in the early days of Jut- 
land, where these curious Newhaven fish- 
ing folk are said to have originated,—it has 
come about that the Newhaven men are a 
singularly docile and submissive race. The 
wives keep all the money which they re- 
ceive for the fish, and the husbands take 
what is given them,—a singular reversion 
of the situation in most communities. I 
“did not believe this when it was told me, 
so I stopped three fishwives one day, and, 
without mincing matters, put the question 
direct to them. ‘Two of them were young, 
one old. The young women laughed 
saucily, and the old woman smiled, but 
they all replied unhesitatingly, that they 
had the spending of all the money. 

‘It’s a’ spent i’ the hoos,” said one, anx- 
ious not to be thought too selfish, ‘it’s a’ 
spent iv the hoos. The men, they cam’ 
home an’ tak their sleep, an’ then they'll 
be aff agen.” 

‘It ‘ud never do for the husbands to 
stoop in tha city, an’ be spendin’ a’ the 
money,” added the old woman, with severe 
emphasis. 

Whoever would see the Newhaven fish- 
wives at their best must be on the New- 
haven wharf by seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, ona day when the trawlers come in 
and the fish is sold. The scene is a study 
for a painter. ; 

The fish are in long, narrow boxes, on 
the wharf, ranged at the base of the sea 
wall; some sorted out, in piles, each kind 
by itself: skates, with their long tails, 
which look vicious, as if they could kick, 
hake, witches, brill, sole, flounders, huge 
catfish, crayfish, and herrings by the ton. 

The wall is crowded with men, Edin- 

burgh fishmongers, come to buy cheap on 
the spot. The wall is not over two feet 
wide, and here they stand, lean over, jostle, 
slip by to right and to left of each other, 
and run up and down in their eager haste 
to catch the eye of one auctioneer, or to 
get first speech with another. The wharf 
is crowded with women—an army in blue, 
—two hundred, three hundred at a time: 
white caps bobbing, elbows thrusting, 
shrill voices crying fiery blue eyes shining, 
itis a sight worth going to Scotland for. 
If one has had an affection for Christie 
Johnstone, it is a delightful return of his 
old admiration for her. A dozen faces 
which might be Christie’s own are flashing 
up from the crowd; one understands on 
the instant how that best of good stories 
“ame to be written. A man with eyes in 
his head and a pen in his hand could not 
have done less. Such fire, such honesty, 
such splendor of vitality, kindle the wom- 
en’s faces. To spenda few days among 
them would be to see Christie Johnstone 
dramatized on all sides.—September At- 
lantic. 


oo 
THE RIGHTS OF NON-SMOKERS. 





The rights of non-smokers were very 
properly vindicated by the arrest of two 
disorderly passengers who persisted in 
smoking in a One-hundred-and-twenty- 
fifth-Street cross-town car, on Monday 
night. From this some encouragement 
san be derived by our wayfaring citizens, 
their wives and daughters, and the stran- 
gers within our gates. It is one of the se- 
rious annoyances of street-car travel that 
selfish brutes insist upon smoking where 
smoking is not allowed, or upon carrying 
lighted cigars and cigarettes whose offen- 
sive fumes rapidly convert the atmosphere 
into that of a smoking-room. The man- 
agement of the elevated roads took a step 
worthy of commendation in forbidding 
passengers to carry reeking cigar stubs 
and still more offensive cigarettes in their 
-ars. The officers of the surface roads 
should promulgate the same rule, and they 
should see to the enforcement of their 
present regulations against smoking, which 
are often disregurded, especially at night. 
If all police justices act as promptly as 
Justice Morgan, who on Tuesday fined 
these two fellows $10 each, and required 
them to find $300 surety for good behavior 
for six months, smokers will show a more 
general regard for the rights of others. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


- $ 2 
100 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . . .« 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





5 Park Street, Boston. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow's SootuHine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WInsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bettie ly-7 





to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people. 
DRACUT, MAss. 


What 
Messrs. C.I, Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
P Deer, a pane suf- 
ered from ney com- 
Man Did piaint and diliousness for 
fteen years. Have tried 


— 


everything and never got 

with an reed. Last January, 
betore I commenced tak- 

Kidney ing Hoop’s Sarsarartt- 


~ poy thing oy ag 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Co mplaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out: Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have tdken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know _ anythin 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 
ONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


‘Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 





MOTHERS, READ THIS! 


The Prettiest Sight in Boston, so 
All Physicians Admit that have 
Seen Them, 


Are the Babics at the Free Hospital for Infants and 
Women with Chronic Diseases, supported by the 
Murdock Liquid Food Company. There are three 
wards, 20 beds each. 

Any physician or officers of benevolent societies can 
visit them any day from 10 A.M. to6P.M. These 
beds are assigned to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
any lady can have a bed for her infant, if one is vacant, 
free for one year. The babies gain from one-half to 
one pound per week. 

They are not dependent on their Mothers, 

Ditto Wet Nurses. 
Ditto Milk. 
Ditto Nursing-Bottles. 


Any infant ten days old will not take any other 
food unless the Liquid Food is added; and their 
rapid growth in flesh and strength is proof of all 
claimed. 

‘Their only food being Murdock’s Liquid Food (see 
label on each bottle), they require no medicine, as 
they are nourished; and being nouriehed enables them 
to throw off the wastes which are making daily, as 
well as develop new life, as their increased weight 
weekly proves. 

Our infants are nine-tenths foundlings or orphans, 
and are physically as diseased or weak as the worst 
that are in any institution. 

A foundling eight weeks old was removed from 
quarantine too soon, and broke out with measles after 
he had been in the ward one week. The other infants, 
being well nourished, did not take them, as they did 
not want them. The child is as bright as any of them, 
and our treatment was only reducing the strength of 
hix food. 

Dr. R. Tey read a paper before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, ape 1 26, 1883, which was in- 
dorsed by Drs. W. M. Chamberlin, Jewett, Burrell, 
Brown and others. 

The subject was one of vital importance to us all: 

“Why is it that almost every woman, as soon as 
she becomes a mother, begins to suffer from some 
form of pelvic disease?” 

In support of the words, “almost every woman,” 
he referred to a very large percentage of gynecological 
cases, in which the marked condition present could be 
traced directly to childbirth, and then asked the signi- 
ficant question, ‘By what means can the occurrence 
of these conditions be prevented ?” 


All will admit that our anewer is correct. 

The women cannot obtain sufficient nourishment 
from common food during pregnancy to supply the 
wastes, Confirmed by the per cent. of women that 
cannot retain their food, also are unable to nurse their 
babies, the poor quality of their milk, loss of teeth, 
etc., is increasing annually. 


What will give relief? 

Any lady that has any trouble in retaining her food 
will have no trouble if she will take Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, as it prepares the stomach so that it can digest 
other food. Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe 
can do so if she willtake a teaspoonful of Liquid Food 
four times daily for six months. It will aleo build up 
her system, so as to protect her from the diseases that 
Dr. ‘Tanszky’s lecture describes, as they all come 
from not being able to supply the waste made on the 
system. 





>KIDNEY- WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
a od 

It has specific action on this most important | 

organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 

inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of | 

the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


Malaria. 723i, 
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REGISTER, 








MEDICAL 





MRS. DR. O’LEARY 


Will be in the city evi ry Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A. M, to 1 P. M., during the summer, 
Ladies desiring to eve ber can make an appointment 
by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mass, 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 
319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS. 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE end SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URLNALS, SYRINGES, &e., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Souta Weymourtu, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen years of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feeks competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no ONE 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 
OFFICE : 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 
No, 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies uneur- 
passed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinies at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOS8- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St , New York City. 
27—6teow 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, rm f open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including du- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. , 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
« 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Al*oa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
a A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
4o., Pa. 


Mt. Carroll (1) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best portiens. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 








Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical inetrue- 
tion is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 





No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila 
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PROGRESS INEVITABLE. 


Consider well the fact that, even in this 
country, where the privilege of citizenship 
is conferred upon the men of all countries, 
elevating them with a sense of their digni- 
ty through the practice of a system of self- 
government, women have still to work 
against great opposition even for their ed- 
ucation. Young women are now knock- 
ing at the doors of colleges where they can 
get the best instruction, and these doors 
are not opened to them. This closing of 
the doors of learning against women can- 
not mean that we have so many educated 
and enlightened men that we have need 
only of unenlightened and ignorant wom- 
en. But does it not mean that those who 
use their influence against these young 
women show themselves both narrow and 
ignorant, as well as dogmatical and impe- 
rious? The excuse that co-education is an 
experiment cannot longer be used. It has 
been tried and has succeeded, as it certain- 
ly should in a country where man is sup- 
posed to be civilized. 

But it should not surprise us that the 
women of this country are excluded from 
enjoying equal educational advantages 
with their brothers, when the peculiar light 
in which this government regards women 
is taken into consideration. For, by de- 
barring them from all advantages and priv- 
ileges which men enjoy in the control of 
the government, and by obliging them to 
bear equally the burdens of mis-govern- 
ment and taxation, itis the nourisher, nay, 
the breeder, of all kinds of petty tyranny. 
It educates the boy growing up under its 
influence to become narrow and selfish, 
even before he is himself aware of the 
meaning of the sentiments within him. 
Watching him as he approaches manhood, 
they may be seen to grow and fester, until 
they pitiably distort the natural impulses 

of his mind. Yet these young men have 
not only been educated to think that this 
abortive course of government is right, 
but they have been fairly steeped in the 
idea that itis natural. And whatever wom- 
en may have thought, they too have been 
bound hand and foot by power and preju- 
dice, while the idea has been thoroughly 
inculeated that they were born to be legis- 
lated for by men, and that beyond that all 
was unwomanly. ° 

The bravest and noblest women, only, 
have had the ability to raise themselves 
above all this popular sentimentality. 
They have heen able to see beyond the 
poetic film which they were to suppose 
surrounded and protected them, and have 
beheld on every side women struggling 
against injury, abuse, and outrageous bru- 
tality, without the protection of law wor- 
thy of the name. Why, let it be asked, 
should it be regarded as adventitious that 
these women, who have come to the front 
jn this struggle for justice, have within 
them such deep sympathy for what to 
them is right, and such antagonism for 
what they feel to be false? It can be no 
accident, but is a product of the time in 
which we live, as well as an assuring evi- 
dence of that orderly progress which 
springs from a necessity as deep as is our 
very existence. The thinking class of to- 
day are beginning to realize this to a great- 
er extent than ever before, and this forci- 
ble demand for woman suffrage means that 
the most advanced thinkers are convinced 
that the very principles upon which our 
government is based demandit. For how- 
ever it may shock people’s sentimentality, 
or disagree with their peculiar ideas of 
propriety, it is, notwithstanding, simple 
justice, and, until accorded, our Constitu- 
tion stands a living lie. 

To those who do not believe that the 
emancipation of women would be of uni- 
versal benefit to mankind, let me say that 
itis a fact well known, though unfortu- 
nately not appreciated, that in all emanci- 
pations the emancipators are benefited to 
full as great an extent as the emancipated ; 
for the wrong done their own natures by 
using arbitrary power over another class 
of individuals can in no other way be right- 
ed. 

But we are aware, too, that ruling has 
been found to be such a pleasant occupa- 
tion that it would be nonsense to suppose 
it would be given up at once. Besides, 
the law-makers have become so used to 
this gratifying work, that the majority 
seem never to have thought that they 
might possibly be using privileges not 
wholly and entirely their own. Although 
their intentions are doubtless good, these 
law-makers have, for all that, become a 
formidable power in our land. But this 
Power speaks a very pleasant language. 
He says, ‘See what I am doing for you; I 
am making all the laws, and all you have 
to do to be protected and to have me love 
you, is to obey them.” ‘‘See,” says Pow- 
er, “I am doing all this dirty work, and 
you are getting all the benefit; besides, 
this great responsibility makes me strong 
and manly, while it would make you only 
unwomanly ; I could never respect a wom- 
an who would exhibit such an unfeminine 
quality as public spirit.”” Yet we are sorry 
to find that Power is seldom so unselfish 





as to long meditate upon the restrictions 
he places upon others. He may be cramp- 
ing interests, limiting sympathies, and en- 
slaving mind; in short, abusing the most 
sacred individual rights; but Power is so 
great that he has no time to think of such 
trifling things. He must spend his ener- 
gies upon remembering the benefits he is 
showering upon us, for he is never modest 
about telling us that all he is doing for us 
is without our aid, while he is literally 
obliging us to forego all aid. The result 
is, that we are paying dear for what Power 
calls benefits and we callusurpation. Nev- 
ertheless, she who speaks aloud against 
this artful language and this unjust work 
is told that Power has always ruled things 
thus, and that if she intends to protest.she is 
in a fair way of making a martyr of her- 
self, from which we are led to think that 
Power does not believe in the reality of 
the “eternal principles of justice” he so 
ably and so often promulgates, when they 
are applied to others than himself. He 
seems not to have discovered that they 
might be quite as real to those whom he 
professes to protect, as to the *‘protectors” 
themselves. IHlowever, should it not bea 
consolation to those who have a wider 
vision and a higher idea of justice, that the 
majority who do not see beyond their own 
interests undoubtedly go as far as their in- 
telligence will take them? As there are 
always numbers who must wait until new 
thought has begun to form new institu- 
tions, and to dictate to all existing estab- 
lishments, before they perceive it to be a 
reality, so in this instance we find there is 
no exception. 

But despite all hindrance and opposition, 
the puissant tide of thought rolls ever on- 
ward. With the increase of social needs 
comes also an increase of means and meth- 
ods for their fulfilment. And since the 
widening of the education of women has 
shown to her her powers, she must now 
of necessity have the broadest scope. Hu- 
man power may say to her, **Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther,” but a high- 
er than human power dictates and controls 
her actions An earnest, true woman can- 
not forsake what her innermost conscious- 
ness tells her is truth and duty, because, 
forsooth, there are those who think that by 
so doing, she is stepping beyond the limits 
of her supposed sphere. For she knows 
that in truth of thought and action there 
can be no spheres, as there are no limits. 
They who think to confine the thought and 
actions of which earnest women are capa- 
ble have madly undertaken to restrict laws 
over which human power can have no con- 
trol. Like all who have tried to arrest the 
progress of truth, they will awake only to 
find that they have been trying to resist the 
inevitable. For in woman, as in man, there 
is a spirit, active, aspiring, which no injus- 
tice can crush or indulgence satisfy. 

La Crosse, Wis. ZULEIKA. 
—--o———————— 
“OUT OF HER SPHERE.” 








To the average masculine mind in gen- 
eral and to the editorial mind in particular 
it is established doctrine that there is 
one fixed sphere or orbit of action in 
which God has placed woman and means 
her to revolve; but that He has given her 
the power to fly off at a tangent at any 
time, when her weak and wayward mind 
suggests a wild or foolish fancy ; and that 
without the correcting power of man’s high- 
er judgment to bring her back from her 
wild flights and keep her safe, this creature 
with a sphere from which she has a con- 
stant inclination to depart would be lost 
somewhere in the outskirts of creation, 
like Biela’s comet, and perhaps would be 
resolved into meteoric fragments. 

Really it is passing strange how much 
superfluous anxiety is manifested lest the 
plans of an Omnipotent Creator should be 
subverted and come to naught. There are 
scores of good pious people, who, with un- 
bounded faith, as they think, acknowledge 
their utter dependence on Him who holds 
the universe in the hollow of His hand; 
yet are trembling with fear all the time 
lest some child shall, with its feeble hand, 
overthrow the whole stupendous structure, 
and send it tumbling into ruins, as it would 
overturn a toy castle in its play-room. 

Now we rest in the faith, (and hold it to 
be a consistent one,) that if there is a God- 
ordained sphere for woman she is sure to 
remain in it, even without the intervention 
of masculine adjusters. For nothing is 
surer in our minds than that Omnipotence 
will take care of its own plans. He will 
not permit these to fail, even if not re- 
minded of them by the editors of country 
newspapers. 

There gan be no question that woman’s 
sphere, equally with man’s, is fixed by her 
own capacity, or mental and physical con- 
stitution, together with her surroundings, 
just as the planet’s orbit is fixed by its own 
inherent forces, and the attraction of other 
bodies within its reach. It follows that 
one individual cannot define the sphere of 
another, nor can one even mark out a 
sphere for himself until the powers within 
and the forces without assert themselves 








and complete the adjustment. For there 





are forces and attractions in the nature of 
both men and women that can be relied on 
with as much certainty as the attraction of 
gravitation in planetary bodies. The dan- 
ger of forgetting or ignoring these is no 
more threatening than that Jupiter will ig- 
nore this attraction of gravitation and go 
gyrating off into some remote corner of 
the universe by himself, leaving the whole 
solar system disjointed. 

Now, no sane person will deny that a 
part at least of the sphere of most women, 
and of the best women, lies within the sa- 
cred walls of home, and that the law which 
brings her there and binds her there is 
stronger than any physical attraction. 
There is much more reason to fear the 
stampede of a planet or of all the planets 
of the system than that woman will es- 
cape from, or attempt to escape from the 
power of this strongest of all attractions. 
She will not neglect home, husband, and 
children, even for such attractive and lu- 
crative employments as oftice seeking 
and political wire-pulling. But instead of 
the walls of home shutting her out from 
all human interests and responsibilities 
outside, all these are centred there. 
There is no single question that can affect 
the well-being of humanity in its consti- 
tution or relations, which is not a question 
of interest to the home-keeper. Instead 
of home duties narrowing and restricting 
woman's sphere, that sphere is expanded 
thereby to an almost limitless extent. ‘To 
no one is a wide knowledge of the world 
and the fullest control possible of all the 
forces that can be brought to bear in the 
elevation and advancement of it, so neces- 
sary as to those whose acknowledged 
kingdom is the home. EK. Covey. 

Oskaloosa, Towa, 
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THE FAMILY IN INDIA. 





At the Lake View Camping Ground, at 
Framingham, on the 1l5thinst. Mrs. Mudge 
give an interesting portraiture of the fam- 
ily in India—first picturing the house, bad 
enough in the contrast with ours, having 
no windows or chimneys. The marital 
customs were detailed, oppressive enough 
when the statistics show 21,000,000 widows 
in India, who never saw a husband prob- 
ably in multitudes of instances. ‘The des- 
potic custom of the retiracy of the wom- 
en from the gaze of males is ridiculous in 
the extreme. The old-time rumor of hus- 
band-poisoning throws some light on this 
absurdest of all pagan follies. Their re- 
ligion affords no comfort in the day of 
trouble, the presence of trouble being the 
signal for more and interminable sorrow. 
The death of a child is regarded as espec- 
ially atilictive, the philosophy of their sys- 
tem shutting out every ray of relief. 

oe 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

A CoLLeGE Feticu: An Address delivered be- 
fore the Harvard Chapter of the Fraternity of 
the Phi Beta Kappa, in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, June 28, 1883. By Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., Boston. Lee & Shepard. 


Mr. Adams deserves thanks for the 
singularly forcible yet moderate statement 
of the imperfection of college training, 
which college-bred men are usually un- 
willing to admit. The devotion of invalu- 
able time to acquiring a smattering of 
Greek to the necessary exclusion of mod- 
ern languages infinitely more important, is 
indeed a fetich, and one which should be ex- 
posed and amended. The French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish literatures united are 
vastly more varied and valuable than the 
Greek. Moreover they are alive, while the 
Greek is dead. To an American, these three 
modern languages are parts of his own, 
since they are still spoken by the “habi- 
tans” of Canada, the “*Dutch” of the West, 
and the Spanish Americans of Mexico, the 
West Indies, and Central and South Amer- 
ica. Every consideration, literary, scientif- 
ic, social, political and commercial make 
these three languages useful to an Amer- 
ican, while no consideration save one of 
taste, makes a knowledge of Greek worth 
the time it costs to acquire it. 

Since **Art is long and time is fleeting,” 
every one must forego in the brief leisure 
of his life much more than he can appro- 
priate. True wisdom is to learn nothing 
superticially ; above all to learn nothing for 
the mere sake of learning it. Mental dis- 
cipline can be attained in a thousand differ- 
ent studies, as exercise and fresh air can 
be had by walking iu a thousand different 
localities. But if we can find our develop- 
ment in acquiring something of permanent 
use. why load the memory with something 
foreign to our future requirements? We 
hope that this little pamphlet will be wide- 
ly read and duly heeded. H. B. B. 


Tue NINETY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SEtT- 
TLEMENT OF Onto, at Marietta. Historica) 
address by Hon. Geo. B. Loring, and other 
addresses before the Washington County Pio- 
neer Association. 1883. 


This little volume of 76 pages, in hand- 
some type and fine paper, printed at Mari- 
etta by the Pioneer Association, commem- 
orates the settlement of Ohio, in 1788, by 
Gen. Rufus Putnam, Dr. Manasseh Cutler, 
Tupper, Stone, Cushing, Barker, Oliver, 
Green, and other public-spirited citizens of 
New England. The address of Dr. Loring 
calls attention to a very important fact not 
generally known, viz. ;—that the organiza- 
tion of the Ohio Land Company and its 
purchase from Congress of 1,500,000 acres 
for colonization and settlement, was the 
immediate cause of the passage of the cel- 
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ebrated “Ordinance of 1787,” which *‘for- 
ever prohibited” ‘involuntary servitude, 
except for crime,” in the territory North 
West of the Ohio river. Dr. Loring says :— 
“A proposition which in the hands of Jef- 
ferson and King had failed as an apparent 
abstraction, became a vital issue when 
presented as one of the indispensable 
terms of a contract between a large-minded 
practical philanthropist and the govern- 
ment of a rising republic, called upon to 
decide the question of freedom at the very 
threshold of its existence. Dr. Cutler pre- 
sented himself at the doors of Congress 
with the terms of purchase in one hand 
and the terms of settlement in the other. 
and both were accepted. An unsuccessful 
measure, which on two previous occasions 
Dane had acquiesced in as a member of the 
committees reporting it to Congress, be- 
came suddenly under Cutler's force a na- 
tional necessity. And when the measure 
was adopted and passed into the great body 
of American law, Cutler won eternal grat- 
itude and immortal honor as the founder 
of free institutions in the North West Ter- 
ritory, and Dane secured the high distine- 
tion of having brought the measure to a 
successful consummation. Upon the great 
cluster of States whose proud and prosper- 
ous career was opened by these two states- 
men, there rest obligations to their memory 
which should never be forgotten. And I 
feel contident that you, who enjoy the 
blessings they secured, as your inheritance 
from a most worthy ancestry, will allow 
me to congratulate myself and my fellow- 
citizens, that for our own State of Massa- 
chusetts, for our own county of Essex, for 
the district which I formerly had the honor 
to represent in Congress, Manasseh Butler 
and Nathan Dane, whose deeds are our 
deeds, and whose ashes repose in the soil 
we love so well, have established a noble 
and imperishable record in the history of 
our country and of mankind.” 

The speeches and letters which form a 
part of this little volume abound with pic- 
turesque and graphic sketches of the har- 
dy pioneer life of the Ohio colony. ‘That 
Ohio should to-day possess a population of 
several millions, with great cities and fac- 
tories and mines and nearly four thousand 
miles of railroad, where, less than a cen- 
tury ago, an unbroken forest overhung the 
dark waters of “the beautiful river,” and 
only a few scattered Indians combated 
with panthers and wolves and bears, and 
hunted deer amid a pathless wilderness, is 
a fact without a parallel in history. In 
1888 the Centennial celebration of the set- 
tlement of Ohio will bring this wonderful 
fact into more general recognition. 

H. B. B. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted.—A teacher’s position, by a lady of sue- 
cessful experience in all grades. Address *'I’.’’ Office 
Woman’s Journal. 








Dr. Elizabeth J. French’s address will be 
Winter Harbor, Maine, until about Sept. 15. 





At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


West Newton English and Classical School 


The nimetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 19,1883, For information and catalogue, address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL'OF ELOCUTION 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Now at her summer home, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, 
will resume school work early in September. 


BOARDING ANDO SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women, 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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" KINGSTON 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Will be opened October 2d, with staff of Nine Pro- | 
fessors; affiliated with Queen’s University; endowed | 


with building and funds by citizens of Kingston as an 
initiatory movement for woman’s education. 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; 
M. LAVELL, M. D., President of Faculty; 
KNIGHT, Registrar, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 
CANADA, Write for prospectus. 





| Rg nawey td al pee STATE 


in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing 
surroundings. ‘Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholar- 
ships. Board and other expenses very low. Courses 
of study; Classical, Scientific, (general) and Techni- 
cal (agriculture, chemistry, civil engineering, Xc.), 
with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory Depart- 
ment. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues 
orany-information, address GEo. W. ATHERTON, Pres. 
St. Col., Center Co., P. 
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MRS. NEWHALL’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES! 


Will re-open Oct. 1, 1885. Besides the regular courses 
in English studies and languages, there will be some 
work, each week, in the line of the new or “‘creative 
method,” 
modelling, Another special feature will be a course 
of lectures upon the great tone-masters, illus- 
trated with piano and voice. As aids to the study of 
History, Geography, and Art, the use of the lan- 
tern will be continued, and the regular visits to 
the Art Museum. Fo catalogues address the Prin- 
cipal, 91 Newbury Street, Boston. 


WANTED! 


A teacher’s position, by a lady of succesful*ex- 








erience in all grades. Address “oT,” Office of THE | 


WV oMAN’s JOURNAL. 





IT N | Are youout/’ Ifso, send a postal | 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 


sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreigaand American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 
egos weighing ten pounds could 


BY THE 
e sent anywhere in N. E. probably 


' 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 


PAPER 





WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire S8t., Boston. 


Reclining Cot Chair. 





Comfortable ! 
Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside, 
PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 


Adjustable ! 





Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $3.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
under the ablest Professors, in classes and private. 
west Rates. Unparalleled collateral advantages 
nowhere 

CG else to 
obtained in the country. Students may here purene 
e 


Franklin Street, Boston. 


their studies in connection with musie,in a 
branches. common and high- 
. H or, Including Soiences, Me 
atics, Englis terature iysiology, stor 
folitical Economy, Mental Science, Moral Philoso- 


, Latin, etc., etc., etc, 
py te i CS tanght by the best 
N VA E native teachers’ in- 
cluding French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
D. M, Berlitz, Principal, L. D. Ventura, Italian, 
Including Vocal 
e Technicue, Elocu- 
hetorical Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, 
and Opera. hee ee of smpsrection, is systematic 
C . SR. Kelle ‘rincipat 

Se ID be - Draw ing, Painting, 
S. Modelling and China 
‘ainting, and Painting from Life in Oil and Water 

Colors, under Mary ee ae Briggs. r. 
‘ . &. M. Lam m ard, and others. 
buy ou TURE taught by a 
weston’ ng ny 4 
who thoroughly understands the science. Classes tor 
ladies, also for young girls, with specia) ciire to their 


~—— s. 

a Classes for beginners,under best 

teachers, for $500 for twenty 

lessons Advanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, 
Lessons on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. 

Best accommodations for lady students, Hoos, 

Board and _ Instruction in the elegantly furnishe 

Director, Preceptress, Resident 

Physician, and Matron, reside in 

the building, in ‘the very heart of Boston, ce nfessedly 

the musicaland artistic centreot America. Class ac~ 

commodations for lady and gentlemen students, 
ew Calendar beautfullyt lustrated, tree. 

. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


The Sotlowing bees, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, 


Boston: secen 
. Pai 


Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.... 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


Cloth. 
$10 


Z3 





Desirable neigh- | 


A. P. | 


COLLEGE. — | 
Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located | 


either with tools upon wood or in | 


| Duties of Women, by Frances Power 
| _ Cobbe.. 


eoeccccescccecoooocssqocoocsoce 10 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 

Blackwell, M. D..sscovsescesseveeesess 
Subjection of Women, by Jobn Stuart Mill 


TRACTS. 


Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. I. Bowditch...scoscsseeeesees 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. 1. Bowditch 10 


| Suffrage for Women, by John Btuart Mill) 99 99 


| 

| Byeel Rights for Women, by Geo. Wm. 

| ms npg petite Bist eek ae = > 
Higher Education of Women, by T. W. | . each 

| ZZINGON oe eeseccescccesecsseeesesecess 

| Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming..... 15 cts. 


Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization per 100 
| ba | ad . ee y nee or 2 cts. 
‘oman Suffrage in the U. 8. Senate...... 
| Does the Bible allow Women to Preach?.. each. 
LEAFLETS. 
1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. ) 
| J. W. Bashford ......cseccesevcessces 
| 9, A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr....sseerseceesesese 
8. Ia Sepenteoee Day for Women, by 
Judges Warren and Wallace......++++ 
4. 7 Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 


5. Objections to Woman Suffrage Answe' 

by H. B. Blackwell......sceecsessesee 
6-7. Woman 8u Essential to a True 
Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar.. 
8. Woman Sultrage in Wyoming; Thirteen 
Years’ Experience ....cereeseeecesess 
The leaflets are sold in assorted packages 
of one hundredeach. Package No. 1 con- 
_ sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
| No. 2 of the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds. Price ten cents per 
| hundred at WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, or 
| fifteen cents per hundred, postpaid, by 
mail. Our friends are invited to call at 

_ the office and examine these publications. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


sent gratuitously by mail, for use in ob 
taining 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Leaflets 
> 10 cts. 
per 10 








C. H. SIMONDS £ CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST- 
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